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CANTO FIFTH. 



^iz Combat. 



I. 
Fair as the earliest beam of eastern lights 

When first, by the bewilder'd pilgrim spied. 
It smiles upon the dreary brow of night. 

And silvers o'er the torrent's foaming tide. 
And lights the feailul path on momitain side j-~ 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 
Giving to horror grace^ to danger pride. 

Saline martial Faith, and Courtesy's bright star. 
Through all the wreckful storms that doud the brow 
of War. 
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IL 
That early beam, so fair and sheen, 
'Was twinkling through the hazel screen. 
When, rousing at its glimmei' ted^ 
The warriors left their lowly bed, 
Look'd out upon the dappled sky, 
Mutter'd their soldier matins by. 
And then awaked their fire, to steal. 
As short and rude, their soldier meal. 
That o'er, the Gael * around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue. 
And, true to promise, led the wayV 
By thicket green and mountain grey« 
A wildering path I^they winded now 
Along the precipice's brow. 
Commanding the rich scenes beneath. 
The windings of the Forth and Teith, 



* Tke Scottish Highlander calls himself Goe/, or 6a id, 
and terms the Lowlanders, Sattenachy or Saxons. 
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And all the vales between that lie. 
Till Stirling's turrets melt in sky ; 
Then, sunk in copse, their farthest glance 
Gain'd not the length of horseman's lance. 
'Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain ; 
So tangled oft, that, bursting through. 
Each hawthorn shed her showers of dew,-^ 
That diamond dew, so pure and clear. 
It rivals all but Beauty's tear ! 

III. 
At length they came where, stern and steep. 
The hill sinks down upon the deep. 
Here Vennachar in silver flows, 
There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose ; 
Ever the hollow path twined on. 
Beneath steep bank and threatening stone ; 
An hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host 
The rugged mountain's scanty cloak 
Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak. 
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With shingles bare^ and cliffs between. 

And patches bright of bracken green. 

And heather black, that waved so high. 

It held the copse in rivalry. 

But where the lake slept deejp and still. 

Dank osiers firinged the swamp and hill ; 

And oft both path and hill were torn. 

Where wintry torrent down had borne. 

And heap'd upon the cumber'd land 

Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 

So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, abating of his pace. 

Led slowly through the pass's jaws. 

And ask'd Fitz-James, by what strange cause 

He sought these wilds ? traversed by few. 

Without a pass from Roderick Dhu. 

IV. 
** Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried. 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side; 
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Yet, sooth to tell/' the Saxon said, 
*' I dream'd not now to claim its aid. 
When here, but three days since, I came. 
Bewildered in pursuit of game. 
All seem'd as peaceful and as still,' 
As the mist «lambering on joa hill ; 
Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 
Nor soon expected back firom war. 
Thus said, at least, my mountain-guide. 
Though deep, perchance, the villain lied. -'*- 
Yet why a second venture try ?"— 
A warrior thou, and ask me why !— - 
Moves our free course by such fix'd cause. 
As gives the poor mechanic laws ? 
Enough, I sought to drive away 
The lazy hours of peaceful day ; 
Slight cause will then suffice to guide 
A Knight's free footsteps far and wide,— - 
A falcoii flown, a greyhoimd strayed. 
The merry glance of mountain maid ; 
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Or^ if a path be dangerous knovn^ 
The danger's self is lure alone/'— 

V. 
" Thy secret keep> I urge thee not ; — 
Yetj ore again ye sought this spot^ 
Say, heard ye nought of Liowland war^ 
Against Clan- Alpine^ raised by Mar ?" — 
<f — No, by my word ; — of bands prepared 
To guard King James's sports I heard ; 
Nor doubt I aught, but, when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer. 
Their pennons will abroad be flung. 
Which else in Doune had peaceful hung."— 
*< Free be they flung I for we were loth 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung ! — as free shall wave 
Clan- Alpine's pine in banner brave. 
But, Stranger, peaceful since you came, 
Bewilder'd in the mountain game. 
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Whence the bold boast hj "which jt>u show 
Vich- Alpine's vow'd and mortal foe ?"— 
*' Warrior, but jester-monv I knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlaw'd de^erate man. 
The chief of a rebellious clan. 
Who, in the Regent's court and sight. 
With ruffian dagger stabb'd a knight ; 
Yet this- alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart."— 

VI. 
Wrothful at such arraignment foul. 
Dark lowered the dans-man's sable scowL 
A space he paused, then sternly said,-~ 
" And heard'st thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heard'st thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick's vengeance on his foe ? 
What reck'd the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood ? 

A 2 
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He rights tach mrong where it is giveo. 
If it ware in the court of heaven."-* 
** Still was it outrage ;— yet^ 'tis true. 
Not then daim'd soverdgnty his due ; 
While Albany, with feeble hand. 
Held borrowed tmnpheon of oommand. 
The young King, mew'd in Stirling tower. 
Was stranger to respect and power. 
But then, thy Chieftain's robber life Jo- 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife. 
Wrenching from ruin'd Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest reared in vain,— 
Methinks a soul^ like thine, should scorn 
The spoils from such foul fcmiy bome."-^ 

VII. 
The Gael beheld him grim the while. 
And ansyrer'd with disdainful snulei*-* 
^' Saxon, £rom yonder mountain high, 
I mark'd thee send delighted eye. 
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Far to the south and east^ where lay, 
Extended in succession gay, 
Deep waving fields and pastures green^ 
With gentle slopes and groves between :•— 
These fertile plains^ that soften d vale^ 
Were once the birth-right of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand^ 
' And from our fathers refl the land. 
Where dwell we now ! See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o'er fell. 
Ask we this savage hill we tread. 
For fsttenM steer or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry. 
And well the mountain might reply,— 
' To you, as to your sires of yore. 
Belong the target and claymore ! 
I give you shelter in my breast. 
Your own good blades must win the rest.'— - 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think'st thou we will not sally forth. 
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To spoil the spoiler as we may. 
And j&om the robber rend the prey ? 
Aye, by my soul ! — While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain; 
While^ often thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river's maze, — 
The Gael, of plain and river heir. 
Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold. 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ? 
Seek odier cause 'gainst Roderick Dhu." — 

VIII. 
Answer'd Fitz- James^ — '' And, if I sought, 
Think'st thou no other could be brought ? 
What deem ye of my path way-laid ? 
My life given o'er to ambuscade ?"— 
" As of a meed to rashness due : 
* Hadst thou sent warning fiur and true,—- 
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I seek my hound, or falcon stra/d, 

I seek, good faith, a Highland maid,— ' 

Free hadst thou been to come and go ; 

But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, fOr this, even as a spy, 

Hadst thou, unheard, been doom'd to die. 

Save to fulfil an augury." — 

" Well let it pass ; nor will I now 

Fresh cause of enmity avow. 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 

Enough, I am by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride : 

Twice have I sought Clan- Alpine's glen 

In peace ; but when I come agen, 

I come with banner, brand and bow. 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady's bower. 

Ne'er panted for the appointed hour. 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band." — 

2 
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IX. 



f< 



Have> then^ thy wish !"-— he whittled shrDl^ 
And he was answer'd from the hill : 
Wild as the scream of the curlieu^ 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heathy arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances start. 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and llie willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand. 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior arm'd for strife. 

That whistle ganison'd the glen 

At once with full Sve hundred men. 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
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Watching their leader^s beck and will. 

All silent there they stood and still. 

Like the loose crags whose thieajftning mass 

Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass. 

As if an in&nt's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the veige. 

With step and weapon forward flung^ 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi's living side. 

Then fix'd his eye ;ancl sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James— '' How say'st thou now ? 

These.are Clan-Alpine's warriors true ; 

And, Saxon,— I am Roderick Dhu !"— 

X. 

Fitz-James was brave :— •Though to his heart 
The li£^•blood thrill'd with sudden start. 
He mann'd himself with dauntless air,. 
Retum'd the Chief his haugh^ stare. 
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His back against a rock he bore> 
And firmly placed his foot before :-— 
'^ Come one^*come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I."^- 
Sir Roderick mark'd — and in his eyeis 
Respect was mingled with surprise^ 
And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 
Short space he stood — ^then waved his hand : 
Do¥ni sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanish'd where' he stood; 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow. 
In osiers pale and copses low. ; 
It seem'd as if their mother Earth 
Had swallow'd up her warlike birth. 
The wind's last breath had ^ss'd in air. 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair,— 
The next but swept a lone hill-side. 
Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 
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The sun's last glance was glinted back^ 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack^— - 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 

XI. 
Fitz-James look'd round — yet scarce believe^ 
The witness that his sight received ; 
Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed. 
And to his look the Chief replied^ 
" Fear nought— nay, that I need not say — 
But— doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest; — I pledged my w,ord 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 
Nor would I eall a clans-man's brand 
' For aid against one valiant hand« 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the GaeL 
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So move we on ; — I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant^ 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without'a pass from Roderick Dhu." — 
They moved :— I said Fitz- James was brave^ 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 
Yet dare not say^ that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and temper'd fiood^ 
As^ following Roderick's stride^ he drew 
That seeming lonesome path-way throughi 
Which yet^ by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that to take his hfe. 
Waited but signal from a guide. 
So late dishonoured and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanish'd guardians of the ground, 
And still, from copse and heather deep. 
Fancy saw spear and broad-sword peep. 
And in the plover's shrilly strain. 
The signal whistle heard again. 
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Kor breathed he free till far behind 

The pass was left ; for then they wind 

Along a wide and level green^ 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen^ 

Nor rush, nor bush, of broom was near, 

» 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

XII. 
The Chief in silence strode before. 
And reach'd that torrent's sounding shore. 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks. 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines. 
Where Rome, the Empress of the world. 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurl'd. 
And here his course the Chieftain staid. 
Threw down his target and his plaid. 
And to the Lowland warrior said :— 
" Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 
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This murderous Chief, this ruthless man. 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 

Far past Clan- Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, ipan to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feeL 

See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Arm'd, like thyself, with single brand ; 
^^ * « 

For this is CoUantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword."-— 

XIII. 
The Saxon paused : — '' I ne'er delay'd. 
When foeman bade me( draw my blade | 
Nay more, brave Chief, I vow'd thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and g«:ierou8 faith. 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved : — 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means .^"— '' No, Stranger, none ! 
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And hear^— to fire thy flagging zeal^— 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke. Fate^ by prophet bred 

Between the living and the dead ; 

^^ Who spills the foremost foeman's life, , 

His party conquers in the strife."-:-* 

Then, by my word," the Saxon said. 

The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff,^* 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stift. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy. 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 
To James, at Stirling, let us gpf 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe^ 
Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 
I plight mine honour, oath, and word. 
That, to thy native strengths restored^ 
With each advantage shalt thou stand, 
Irhat aids thee now to guard thy land."'-^ 
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XIV. 
Dark lightning flasli'd from Roderick's 
" Soars thy presumption then so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew^ 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 
He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate :— 
My dans-man's blood demands revenge.— 
Not yet prepared ? — By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous care. 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fidr lady's faaii."-i^ 
— ^' I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn, this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein.' 
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Now, tmce^ farewell 1 and, ruth, begone !— 
Yet think not that by thee alone. 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be ahewn ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn. 
Start at my whistle cbuukmen stem. 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not— <doubt not-*which thou wilU— 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt"— 
Then each at once his fkulchion drew. 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
£ach look'd to sun, and stream, and plain. 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed. 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

XV. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
Tl\at on the field his targe he threw. 



1 
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Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash'd aside. 
For, traiii'd abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-Junes's blad^ i¥as sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward. 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less expert,- though stronger far, 
The Gael maintain'd unequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stdod> 
And thrice the Sakon blade drank blood ; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fiital drain, 

« 

And shower'd his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof. 
Against the winter shower is proof^ 
The foe, invulnerable still, 
Foil'd his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta'en^ his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand. 
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And, backward borne upon the lea. 
Brought the proud Chieflain to his knee. 

XVL 
'^ Now^ yield thee, or, by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade !" — 
** Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy I 
I^ recreant yield, who fears to die."— 
— ^Like adder darting from his coil. 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 
Like mountain-cat who guards her youngs 
Full at Fitz- James's throat he sprung ; 
Received, but reck'd not of a wound. 
And lock'd his arms his foeman round.— 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own 1 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! 
That despersite grasp thy frame might feel. 
Through bars of brass and triple steel !— - 
They tug, they strain !— down, down, they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz- Tames below. 

VOL. VI, B 
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The Chieftain's gripe his throat compress'dy 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 
His clotted locks he backward threw. 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to dear his sight. 
Then gleam'd aloft his dagger bright l^* 
•^But hate and fiuy ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide. 
And all too late the advantage came. 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleam'd on high, 
Reel'd soul and sense, reel'd brain and eye. 
Down came the blow 1 but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now iindasp 
The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp ; 
Uiiwounded from the dreadful dose. 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 
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XVII. 
He fiuilter^d thanks to heaven for life, 
Redeem'df unhoped, from desperate strife ; 
Next on his foe his look he cast. 
Whose every gasp appeared his last ; 
In Roderick's gore he dipp'd the braid,-— 
'* Poor Blanche I thy wrongs are dearly paid : 
Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 
The praise that Faith and Valour give."-— 
With that he blew a bugle-note. 
Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonnetted, and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 
Th^i faint 4i£ur are heard the feet 
Of nf shing steeds in gallop fleet ; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted isquires in Lincoln green; 
Two who bear knee, and two who lead. 
By loosen'd rein, a saddled steed ; 
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V 

Each onward held his headlong course^ 

And by Fitz-James rein'd up his horse^^ 

With wonder view'd the bloody spot — 

**-'' Exclaim not^ gallants ! question not— > 

Y0U9 Herbert and Lufihess^ alight^ 

And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 

Let the grey palfirey bear his weighty 

We destined for a fairer freight. 

And bring him on to Stirling straight ; 

I will before at better speed. 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 

The sun rides high ;->-I must be boune 

To see the archer-game at noon ; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea.— 

De Vaux and Herries, follow me* 

XVIII 
" Stand, Bayard, stand !" — the steed obey'd. 
With arching neck and bended head. 
And glancing eye, and quivering ear. 
As if he loved his lord to hear* 
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No foot Fits-James in stirrup staid. 
No grasp upon the saddle laid. 
But wreathed his left hand in the mane. 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Tum'd on the horse his armed heel« 
And stirr'd his courage with the steeL 
Bounded the fiery steed in air. 
The rider sate erect and fair. 
Then, like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth launch'dy along the plain they ff}* 
They da^'d that rapid torrent through. 
And up Carhonie's hill they fiew ; 
Still at the gallop prick'd the Knight, 
His merry-men foUow'd as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith ! they ride. 
And in the race they mock thy tide ; 
Torry and Lendrick now are past. 
And Deanstown lies behind them cast ; 
They rise, the banner'd towers of Doune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon ^ 
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Blair-Dnimmond sees the hoofs strike fire^ 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre ; 
They mark just glance and disappear 
The lofty brow of ancient Kier ; 
They bathe their coursers' sweltering sides^ 
Dark Forth ! amid thy sluggish tides^ 
And on the opposing shore take ground^ 
With plash^ with scramble^ and with bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs^ Craig-Forth ! 
And sqon the bulwark of the Nortb^ 
Grey Stirling^ with her towers and town^ 
Upon tlieir fleet career look'd down. 

XIX. 
As up the flinty path they strain'd. 
Sudden his steed the leader rein'd ; 
A signal to his squire he flung^ 
Who instant to his stirrup sprung : — 
" Seest thou, De Vaux, yon woodsman grey. 
Who town-ward holds the rocky way. 
Of stature tall and poor array } 
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Mark'st thou the finn^ yet active stride^ 

With which he scales the mountain-side ? 

Know'st thou from whence he comes^ or whom ?"— 

" No, by my word ;— a burly groom 

He seems, who in the field or chase 

A Baron's train would nobly grace."— 

** Out, out, De Vauz 1 can fear supply. 

And jealousy, no sharper eye ? 

Afar, ere to the hill he drew. 

That stately form and step I knew ; 

Like form in Scotland is not seen. 

Treads not such step on Scottish green. 

'Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Serle ! 

The unde of the banish'd Earl. 

Away, away, to court, to show 

The near approach of dreaded foe : 

The King must stand upon his guard ; 

Douglas and he must meet prepared."— -> 

Then right-hand wheel'd their steeds, and strait 

They won the castle's postern gate. 
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XX. 

The Douglas^ who had bent his way 
From Cambus-Kenneth's abbey grey, 
Now, as he climb'd the rocky shelf, 
Held sad communion with himself:—* 
*' Yes i all is true my fears could frame : 
A prisoner lies the iJoble Grseme, 
And fiery Roderick soon will feel 
The vengeance of the royal steeL 
I^ only I, can, ward their fate,.-- • 
God grant the ]:ansom come not late 1 
The Abbess hath her promise given, 
My child shall be the bride of Heaven ;— 
— Be pardon'd one repining tear ! 
For He, who gave her, knows how dear. 
How excellent ! but that is by,. 
And now my business is«-»to die. 
' — Ye towers ! within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled. 
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And thou^ O sad and fatal mound ! * 
_Tbat ofl hast heard the death-axe sounds 
As on the noblest of the land 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand,— 
The dungeon^ block, and nameless tomb 
Prepare — ^for Douglas seeks his doom ! 
— But hark ! what blithe and jolly peal 
Makes the Franciscan steeple reel ? 
And see ! upon the crowded street^ 
In motley groups what masquo-s meet ! 
Banner and pageant, pipe and drum. 
And merry morrice-dancers come. 
I guess, by all this quaint array, . 
The burghers hold their sports to-day. 
James will be therq ;— he loves such show. 
Where the good yeoman bends his bow. 
And the tough wrestler foils his foe. 
As well as wher^ in. proud career. 
The high-born tilter shivers spear. 

* An eminence on the north-east of the castle, where state 
criminals were executed. See Xote. 

b2 
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I'll follow to the Castfe-park, 

And play my prize ; — King James shall mark> 

If age has tamed these sinews stark^ 

Whose force so oft, in happer days. 

His boyish wonder loved to praise/'— 

XXI. 

The Castle gates were open flung, 

The quivering draw-bridge rotk'd and rung. 

And edboed loud the flinty street 

Beneath the coursers' clattering feet. 

As slowly down the deep descent 

Fair Scotland's King and nobles went. 

While all along the crowded way 

Was jubilee and loud huzza. 

And ever James was bending low. 

To his white jennet's saddle bow. 

Doffing his cap to city dame, • 

Who smiled and blush'd for pride and shame. 

And well the simperer might be vain,— 

He chose the fairest of the train. 
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Gravdy he greets each city sire^ 
Commends each pageant's quaint attire, , > 
Gives to the dancers thanks aloud^ 
And smiles imd nods upon the crowds 
Who rend the heavens with their acclaims^ 
'* Long live the Commons^ King^ King James f 
Behind the King throngM pe^ and knight^ 
And noble dame and damsel bright^ 
Whose fiery steeds ill-brook'd the stay 
Of the steep street and crowded way. 
—But in the train you might discern 
Dark lowering brow and visage stem ; 
There nobles mourned their pride restrain'd. 
And the mean burgher's joys disdain'd ; 
And chiefs, who, hostage for their dan. 
Were eadi from home a banish'd mka. 
There thought upon their own grey tower> 
Their waving woods, their feudal power. 
And deem'd themsdlves a shameful part 
Of pageant which they cursed in heart. 
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XXIL 

Now, in the Castle-park, drctw oat 
Their chequered bands the joyous route. 
There morricers, with bell at heel. 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel ; 
But chiefy beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band,— 
Friar Tuck with quarter-staff and cowl. 
Old Scathelocke with his surly scowl. 
Maid Marion^ fair as ivory bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch> and Little John ; 
Their bugles challenge all that will. 
In archery to prove their skill. 
The Douglas bent a bow of might,— 
His first shaft centered in the white. 
And when in turn- he shot again^ 
His aecond split the first in twain* 
From the Kipg's hand must<Douglas take 
A silver dart, the archers' stake ; 
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Fondly he wateh'd^ with watery eye. 
Some answering glaqee of sympathy,— 
No kind emotion made reply ! 
Indifferent as to archer wight. 
The monarch gave the arrow bright. 

XXIII. 
Now, clear the Ring ! for, hand to hand, 
The manly wrestlers take their stand. 
Two o'er the rest superior rose. 
And proud demanded mightier foes. 
Nor call'd in vain; for Douglas came« 
— For life is Hugh of Larbert lame ; 
Scarce better John of Alloa's fare. 
Whom sensdesA home his comrades bear. 
Prize of the wrestling match, the King 
To Douglas gave a golden ring. 
While coldly glanced his eye of blue. 
As frozen drop of wintry dew. 
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Douglas would speak, but in his breast 

His struggling soul hk words suppress'd : 

Indignant then he tum'd him where 

Their arms the brawny yeomen bare. 

To hurl the massive bar in air. 

When each his utmost strength had shewn. 

The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 

From its deep bed, then heaved it high. 

And sent the fragment through the sky, 

A rood beyond the farthest mark ;— 

And still in Stirling's royal park» 

The grey-hair'd sires, who know the past. 

To strangers point the Douglas-cast, 

And nioralize on the decay 

Of Scottish strength in modem day. 

XXIV. 
The vale with loud applauses rang. 
The Ladies' Rock sent back the clang. 
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The King, with look unmoved, bestow'd 
A purse well filled with pieces broad. 
Indignant smiled the Douglas proud. 
And threw the gold among the crowd. 
Who now, with anxious wonder, scan. 
And sharper glance, the dark grey man ; 
Till whispers rose among the throng. 
That heart so free, and hand so strong. 
Must to the Douglas blood belong : 
The old men mark'd, and shook the head. 
To see his hair with silver spread. 
And wink'd aside, and told each son 
Of feats upon the English done. 
Ere Douglas of the stalwart hand 
Was exiled from his native land. 
The women praised his stately form. 
Though wreck'd by many a winter's storm ; 
The youth with awe and wonder saw 
His strength surpassing Nature's law. 
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Thus judged, as is their wont> the crowd. 
Till murmur rose to ckimours load. 
But not a glance from that proud ring 
Of peers who circled round the King, 
With Douglas held communion kind. 
Or call'd the banish'd man to mind ; 
No, not fsom those who, at the chase> 
Once held his side thehonour'd place. 
Begirt his board, and, in the field. 
Found safety underneath his shield ; 
For he, whom royal eyes disown. 
When was his form, to courtiers known ! 

XXV. 

The Monarch saw the gambols flag. 

And bade let loose a galhuit stag. 

Whose pride, the holiday to crown, . 

Two favourite grey-hounds should puU down^ 

That venison free, and Bourdeaux wine. 

Might serve the archery to dine. 
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But Lufra^ — ^whom from Douglas' side 
Nor bribe nor thj^eat could e'er divide^ 
The fleetest hound in all the Norths- 
Brave Lu£ra saw> and darted forth. 
She left the royal hounds mid-way^ 
And^ dafihing on the antler'd prey^ 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank^ 
And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The King's stout huntsman saw the sport 
By strange intruder broken shorty 
Came up, and, with his leash unbound^ 
In anger struck the noble hound. 
—The Douglas had endured^ that morn^ 
The Kmg's cold look^ the nobles' scom^ 
And last^ and worst to i^irit proud^ 
Had borne the pity of the crowd ; 
But Lu£ra had been fondly bred^ 
To share his boards to watch his bed. 
And oft would Ellen, Lufra's neck. 
In maiden glee, with garlands deck; 
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They were such play-mates^ that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen's image came. 
His stifled wrath is brimming high^ 
In darken'd brow and flashing eye ;— 
As waves before the bark divide. 
The crowd gave way before his stride ; 
Needs but a buffet and no more. 
The groom lies senseless in his gore. 
Such blow no other hand could deal. 
Though gauntletted in glove of steel. 

XXVI. 

Then damour'd loud the royal train. 
And brandish'd swords and staves amain. 
But stem the Baron's warning — ^' Back I 
Back, on your lives, ye menial pack I 
Beware the Douglas.— -Yes ! behold. 
King James ! The Douglas, doom'd of old. 
And vainly sought for near and far, 
A victim to atone the war. 
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A willing victim^ now attends. 

Nor craves tby grace but for his friends."— 

'* Thus is my clemency repaid ? 

Presumptuous Lord !" the Monarch said ; 

'^ Of thy mis-proud ambitious dan. 

Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man,. 

The only man, in whom a foe 

My woman-mercy would not know : 

But shall a Monarch's presence brook 

Injurious blow, and haughty look ?— • 

What ho ! the Captain of our Guard ! 

Give the offender fitting ward.*— 

Break off the sports !" — ^for tumult rose. 

And yeomen 'gan to bend their bows,-* 

'^ Break off the sports !" he said, and frown'd, 

'^ And bid our horsemen dear the ground."— 

XXVII. 
Then uproar wild and'misarray 
Marr'd the fair form of festal day« 
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The horsemen prick'd among the cron^d^ . 
RepeU'd by threats and insult loud ; 
To earth are borne the old and weak^ 
The timorous fiy, the women shriek ; 
With flint, with shaft, with staff, with bar,. 
The hardier urge tumultuous war«. . 
At once round Douglas* darkly sweep 
The royal spears in circle deep. 
And slowly scale* the path-way steep ; 
While on- the rear in thunder pour 
The rabble with disorder'd roar. 
With grief the noble Douglas saw 
The Commons rise against the law. 
And to the leading soldier said, — 
'.* Sir John of Hyndfbrd [ 'twas my blade. 
That knighthood on thy shoulder laid ; 
For that good deed, permit me then 
A word with these misguiited men»-— 



• 
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XXVIII. 

" Hear, gentie friends ! ere yet, for me. 

Ye break the bands of fealty* 

My life, my honour, and my cause, 

I tender free to Scotland's laws. 

Are these so weak as must require 

The aid of your misguided ire ? 

Or, if I suffer causeless wrong. 

Is then my sel£sh rage so strong. 

My sense of public weal so low. 

That, for mean vengeance on a foe. 

Those chor<}s of love I should unbind. 

Which knit my country and my kind ? 

Oh no I Believe, in yonder tower 

It will not sooth my captive hour,. 

To know those spears- oUr foes should dread. 

For me in kindred gore are red; 

To know, in fruitless brawl begun. 

For me, that mother wails her son ; 
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For me, that widow's mate expires ; 
For me, that orphans weep their sires ; 
That patriots mourn insulted laws. 
And curse the Douglas for the cause. 
O let your patience ward such ill. 
And keep your right to love me still f '— 

XXIX. 

The crowd's wild fury ^tmk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 
With lifted hands and eyes, they pray'd 
For blessings on his generous head, 
Who for his country felt alone, 
And prized her blood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the verge of life, 
Bless'd him who stay'd the civil strife ; 
And mothers held their babes on high, 
The self-devoted Chief to spy. 
Triumphant over wrong and ire. 
To whom the prattlers owed a sire : 
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Even the rough soldier's heart was moved ; 

As if behind some bier beloved, 

With trailing arms and drooping head. 

The Douglas up the hill he led^ 

And at the Castle^s battled verge. 

With sighs, resign'd his honoured charge. 

XXX. 

The offended Monarch rode apart. 
With bitter thought and swdling heart. 
And would not now vouchsafe again 
Through Stirling streets to lead his train. 
" O Lennox, who would wish to rule 
This changeling crowd, this common fool ? 
Hear'st thou," he said, " the loud acclaim. 
With which they shout the Douglas name ? 
With like acclaim, the vulgar throat 
Strain'd for King James their morning note ; 
With like acclaim they hail'd the day 
When first I broke the Douglas sway ; 
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And like acclaim would Douglas greets 
If he could hurl me from my seat. 
Who o'er the herd would wish to reign^ 
Fantastic^ fickle^ fierce^ and vain ! 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream^ 
And fickle as a changeful dream ; 
Fantastic as a woman's mood. 
And fierce as Frenzy's fever'd blood. 
Thou many-headed monster*thing, 

who would wish to T)e thy king !— - 

XXXI. 

^' But soft 1 what messenger of speed 
Spurs hitherward his panting steed } 

1 giiess his cognizance a&r^* 

What firom our cousin, John of Mar f'^-— 
. *' He prays, my liege, your sports keep bound 
Within the safe and guarded ground : 
For some foul purpose yet unknown,— 
Most sure for evil to the throne,-— 

12 
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The oudaw'd Chiefbin^ Roderick Dhu^ 
Has summon'd bis rebdlious erew ; 
'Tis said^ in James of BotliweJl's aid 
These loose banditti stand anray'd. 
The Earl of Mar^ this mom^ from Doune^ 
To break their muster march'd, and soon 
Your grace will hear of battle fought ; 
But eamesdy the Earl besought^ 
Till for such danger he provide^ 
With scanty train you will not ride."-— 

XXXII. 
'' Thou warn'st me I hare done amiss^*-- 
I should have earlier look'd to this ; 
I lost it in this bustling day. 
—Retrace with speed thy former way ; 
Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 
The best of mine shall be thy meed. 
Say to our faithful Lord of Mar, 
We do forbid dM intended war ; 

VOL. VI. c 
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Roderick^ this mom^ in single fight^ 
Was made our prisoner by a knight ; 
And Douglas hath himself and cause 
Submitted to our kingdom's laws. 
The tidings of their leaders lost > 
Will soon dissolve the mountain hoBt» 
Nor would we that the vulgar feel. 
For their Chiers crimes^ avenging steeL 
Bear Mar our message, Braco; fly !"*• 
He tum'd his 8teed,-~f ' My liege^ I hie,— 
Yet, ere I cross this lily lawn, 
I fear the broad-swords will be drawn."— 
The turf die flying courser spum'd. 
And to his towers the King retum'd. 

XXXIIL 
111 with King James's mood that day. 
Suited gay feast and minstrel lay ; 
Soon were dismiss'd the oourtly throng. 
And soon cut short the festal song. 
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Nor less upon the sadden'd town 

The evening sunk in sorrow down. 

The burghers spoke of civil jar^ 

Of rumoured feuds and mountain war^ 

Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dhu, 

AU up in arms :-~the Douglas too. 

They mourn'd him pent within the hold, 

'' Where stout Earl William was of old,"*— • 

And there his word the speaker staid. 

And fingOT en his lip he kdd. 

Or pointed to his dagger blade. 

But jaded horsemen, from the west, 

At evening to the Castle press'd ; 

And busy talkers said they bore 

Tidings of fight on Katrine's shore ; 

At noon the deadly fray begun. 

And lasted till the set of sun. 

Thus giddy rumour shook the town. 

Till closed the Night her pennons brown. 

* Stabbed bj Jama II. in Stirling Cattle* 
END OF CANTO FIFTH. 
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I. 

Thb siin^ awakenings through the smoky air 

Of the dark dty casts a sullefi glance^ 
Rousing each caitTff to his task of care^ 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance ; 
Summoning revellers frmn the lagging dance^ 

Scaring the prowUng robber to his den ; 
Gilding on battled tower the warder^s lance^ 

And warning student pale to leave his pen^ 
And yield his drowsy eyes to die kind nurse of men 
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What various scenes, and^ O ! what scenes of woe^ 

Are witness'd by that red and struggling beam ! 
The fever'd patient, from his pallet low. 

Through crowded hospital beholds its stream ; 
The ruin*d maiden trembles at its gleam. 

The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail. 
The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale. 
Trims her sick infant's couch, and sooths his feeble 
wail. 

IL 

At dawn the toWers of Stirling rang 
With soldier*4tep and weapon^dang. 
While drums, witii rolling note^ foretell 
ReHef to weary centinel. 
Throi^ narrow loop and casement lwrr*d. 
The sunbeams sought the Court of Quard, 
And, struggliiig with the smoky air, 
Deaden'd tiie tdrbhes* ydlow glare* 
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In comfortless alliance shone 
The lights thnmgh arch of blacken'd stone. 
And shonr'd wild shi^s in garfo of war. 
Faces deform'd with beard and scar. 
All hagard from the midnight watch. 
And fever'd with the stem debauch ; 
For the oak table's massive board. 
Flooded with wine, with fragments itored. 
And beakers drained, and cups o'erthrown, 
Show'd in what spent the night had flown. 
Some, weary, snored on floor and bench ; 
Some laboured still their thirst to quench ; 
Some, chill'd with watdung, spread their hands 
O'er the huge dumney's dying brands. 
While round them, or beside them flung. 
At every stqp their harness rung. 

in. 

These drew not for their fields the sword. 
Like tenants of aftodal lov4> 

c2 
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Nor own'd the patriarchal claim 

Of Chieftain in their leader's name ; 

Adventurers, they^ from fiir who royed. 

To live by battle which they loved^ 

There the Italian's clouded fiice^ 

The swarthy Spaniard's there you. trace ; 

The mountain-loving Switser. there : 

More freely breathed in mountain<-air ; 

The Fleming there despised the soil^ 

That paid so ill the labourer's toil ; . 

Their rolls shew'd French and German name ; 

And merry England's exiles came^ 

To share, with ill-conceal'd disdain. 

Of Scotland's pay the scanty gain. 

All brave in arms, well train'd to wield . 

The heavy halbert, brand, and shidd ; 

In camps licentious, wild, and bold; 

In pillage, fierce and uncontroul'd ; 

And now, by holytide and feast. 

From rules of discipline rdeased. 
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IV. 
They held debate of bloody fray^ 
Fought 'twixt Loch-Katrine and Achray. 
Fierce was their speech, and, 'mid their words^ 
Their hands oft grappled to tbeir swords ; 
Nor sank their tone to spare the ear 
Of wounded comrades groaning near. 
Whose mangled limbs, and bodies gored. 
Bore token of the mountain sword. 
Though, neighbouring to the Court of Guard, 
Their prayers and feverish wails were heard ; 
Sad burden to the ruffian joke, 
And savage oath by fury spoke ! — 
At length up-started John of Brent, 
A yeoman from the banks of Trent ; 
A stranger to respect or fear. 
In peace a chaser of the deer, 
In host a hardy mutineer. 
But still the boldest of the crew. 
When deed of danger was to do. 
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He grieved^ that day^ their games cut shorty 

And marr'd the dioer^a brienrHng tport. 

And flh<yated loud^ *^ Renew the bowl ! 

And, while a merry catch I troll. 

Let each the buxom choarus bear. 

Like brethT^i of the brand and spear.'^-**- 

V. 

Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laida swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl, 
That there's wrath and despair in the jolly blackjack. 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack ; 
Yet whoop, Bamaby ! off with thy liquor. 
Drink upsees^ out, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear lip. 
Says, that Belzebub lurks in her kerchief so sly. 
And Apollyon shoots'darts from her merry black eye; 

* A Bacchanalian inteijection, boRowed from the Dutch. 
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Yet whoop^ Jack ! kiss Gillian the quicker^ 

Till she bloom like a rose^ and a ^ for die vicar ! 

Our vicar thns preaches— and why should he not ? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot ; 
And 'ds rifht of his office poor laymen to lurch^ 
Who infringe the domains of our good Mother 

Church. 
Yet whoop^ bully-boys ! ojf with your liquor. 
Sweet Marjorie's the word, and a fig for the vicar ! 

VI. 
The warder's challenge, heard without. 
Staid in nud-roar the merry shout* 
A soldier to the portal went,— 
'^ Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent ; 
And,-^beat for jubilee the drum ! 
A maid and minstrel with him come."— 

> 

Bertram, a Fleming, greyand scarr'd. 
Was entering now the Court of Guard, 
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A harper with him^ and in plaid 
All muffled close^ a mountain maid^ 
Who backward shrunk to 'scape the view 
Of the loose scene and boisterous crew. 
'^ What news ?" they roar'd :— '^ I only know^ 
From noon till eve we fought with foe^ 
- As wild and as untameable 
As the rude mountains where they dwell. 
On both sides store of blood is lost^ 
Nor much success can either boast." — 
^^ But whence thy captives^ friend ? such spoil 
As theirs must needs reward thy toil. 
Old dost thou wax^ and wars grow sharp; 
Thou now hast glee^maiden and harp ! 
Get thee an ape, and trudge the land^ 
The leader of a juggler band.'*-*- 

VIL 

** No^ comrade ;-»no such fortune mine. 

After the fight^ these sought our line^ 

9 
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That aged harper and the girl^ 

Andy having audience of the Earl, 

Mar bade I should purvey them steed. 

And bring them hitherward with speed. . 

Forbear your mirth and rude alarm. 

For none shall do them shame or harm." — 

" Hear ye his boast T cried John of Brent, 

Ever to strife and jangling bent ; 

" Shall he strike doe beside our lodge. 

And yet the jealous niggard grudge 

To pay the forester his fee ! 

I'll have my share howe'er it be. 

Despite of Moray, Mar, or thee,"r- - i 

Bertram his forward step withstood ; 

And^ burning in his vengeful mood, . 

Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 

Lrfiid hand upon his dagger-knife ; 

But Ellen boldly stepp'd between. 

And dropp'd at once the tartan screen :«- 

So, from his morning cloud, ^appears 

The sun of May, through summer tears. 
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The savage soldiery^ amazed^ 
As on descended angel gaaed; 
Even hardy Brent^ abash'd and tam^. 
Stood half admiring, half adbamed. 

VIII. 
Boldly she spoke, — '' Soldiers, attend I 
My father was die soldier's friend ; 
Cheer'd him in camps, in marches led. 
And with him in the battle bled. 
Not from the valiant, or the atroog, 
Should exile's daughter suffer wrong."— 
Ai»wer'd De Brent,- most forward still 
In every feat or good or ill,«— 
'^ I shame me of the part I play'd: 
And thou an outlaw's child, poor maid ! 
An outlaw I by forest laws. 
And merry Needwood knows the caude. 
Poor Rose, — if Rose be living now,"— 
He wiped his iron eye and brow, 
" Must bear such age, I think, as thou.— 
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Hear ye, my mates ;-«-I go to call 
The Captain of our watch to hall : 
There lies my balbert on the floor ; 
And he that steps my halbert o'er. 
To do the maid injariou^ part. 
My shaft shall quiver in his heart t«— 
Beware loose speech, or jesting rough : 
Ye all know John de Brent. Enough."— 

IX. 
Their Cuptain came, a gallant young,—* 
(Of TuUibardtne's house he sprang,) 
Nor wore he yet the spurs of knight ; 
Gay was his mien, his humoor light. 
And, though by courtesy controul'd. 
Forward his speech, his bearing bold. 
The high«bom maiden ill could brook 
The scanning <^his curious look 
And dauntless eye ;•— and yet, in sooth. 
Young Lewis was a generous youth ; 
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But Ellen's lovely fiioe and mien» 

111 suited to the garb and scene. 

Might lightly bear construction strange. 

And give loose fancy scope to range. 

^^ Welcome to Stirling towers, fair maid ! 

Come ye to seek a champion's aid/ 

On pal&ey white, with harper hoar. 

Like arrant damosel of yore i 

Does thy high quest a knight require. 

Or may the venture suit a squire ?"•» 

Her dark eye flash'd j— she paused and righ'd^— 

** O what have I to do with pride ! — 

•—Through scenes of sorrow, shame, and strife, 

A suppliant for a fiither's life, 

I crave an audience of the King. 

Behold, to back my suit, a ring. 

The royal pledge of grateful claims. 

Given by the Monarch to Fit2*Jame(S." 
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The signet ring young Lewis took^ 
With deep respect and alter'd look ; 
And said,— '^ Thb ring our duties own ;> 
And^ pardon, if to worth unknown. 
In semblance mean obscurely veil'd,. 
Lady, in aught my folly failU 
Soon as die day flings wide his gates. 
The King shall know what suitor waits. 
Please you, meanwhile, in fitting bower 
Repose you till his waking hour ; 
Female attendance shall obey 

4 

Your best, for service or array. 
Permit I marshal you the way."— 
But, ere she fbUoVd, with the grace 
And open bounty of her race. 
She bade her slender purse be shared 
Among the sokU^s of the guard. 
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The rest with thanks their guerdon took ; 

But Brent> with shy and awkward look. 

On the reluctant maiden's hold 

Forced, bluntly back the proffer'd gold;-* 

^' Forgive a haughty English heart. 

And O forget its ruder part ! 

The vacant purse shall be my share. 

Which in my barret-cap I'll bear. 

Perchance, in jeopardy of war. 

Where gayer crests may keep afiur."— 

With thanks,— 'twas all she could/^die maid 

His rugged courtesy rejpaid. 

XI. 

When Ellen forth with Lewis went, 
Allan made suit to John of Breat :«— 
" My lady safe, O let your grace 
Give me to see my master's fiicel 
His minstrel I, — ^to share his doom 
Bound from the cradle to the tomb. 
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Tenth in descent^ aince first my sires 
Waked for his nobk house their lyres. 
Nor one of all the raoe was known 
But prized its weal aboYe their own* 
With the Chief's birth begins our care ; 
Our harp must sooth the infant heir. 
Teach the youth taleai of fight, and grace 
His earliest feat of fiield or chase ; 
In peace, in war, our rank we keep. 
We cheer his board, we sooth his sleep 
Nor leave him till we pour our verse,— 
A dolefol tribute !— o'er his hearse. 
Then let me share his captive lot; 
It is n^ right-^deny it not !"-— 
" Little we wck" said John of firent, 
*' We Southern men, of long descent; 
Nor wot we how a name— a word-~ 
Makes dAAsmen vassals to a lord : 
Yet kind my mkle landlord's part,<--i 
God bless the house of Beondesert ! 
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And^ but I loved to drive the deer> 
More than to guide the labouring steer^ 
I had not dwelt an outcast here. 
Come^ good old Minstrel^ follow nie ; 
Thy Lord and Chieftam shalt thou see.''.^ 

XIL 
Then^ from a rusted iron hook^ 
A bunch of ponderous keys he took^ 
Lighted a torch, and Allan led 
Through grated arch and passage dread. 
Portals they pass'd, where, deep within. 
Spoke prisoner's moan, and fettera' din ; 
Through rugged vaidts, where, loosely stored. 
Lay wheel, and axe, and headsman's sword. 
And many an hideous eogine grim. 
For wrendiing joint, and crushing limb. 
By artists form'd, who deem'd it shame 
And sin to give their work a name. 
They halted at a low-brow'd porch. 
And Brent to Allan gave the torch. 
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While bolt and chain he backward roU'd, 

And made the bar unhasp its hold. 

They enter'd : — ^'twas a prison-room 

Of stem security and gloom^ 

Yet not a dungeon ; for the day 

Through lofty gratings found its way> 

And rude and antique garniture 

Deck'd the sad walls and oaken floor ; 

Such as the rugged days of old 

Deem'd fit for captive noble's hold. 

" Here," said De Brent, " thou may'st remain 

Till the Leach visit him again. 

« 

Strict is his charge, the warders tell. 

To tend the noble prisoner well.^'— 

Retiring then the bolt he drew. 

And the lock's murmurs growl'd anew. 

Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 

A Captive feebly raised his head ; 

The wondering Minstrel look'd, and knew-^ 

Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu ! 
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For^ come from whore Ckn^AlpiDe fought, 
They^ erring, deem'd the Chief he sought. 

XIII. 
As the tall ship^ whose lofty prove 
Shall never stem the billows more^ 
Deserted by her gallant band« 
Amid the breakers lies astrand,^- 
So, on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu ! 
And oft his fever'd limb^ he threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides. 
That shake her frame with ceaseless beat. 
Yet Cannot heave her from her seat;-<» 
O ! how unlike her course at sea ! 
Or his free step on hill and lee ! 
Soon as the Minstrel he could 8can> . 
— '* What of thy lady ?-^of my dan ?— 
My mother ?•— Douglas ?•— tdl me all ! 
Have they been ruin'd in my fall ? 
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Ah^ yes ! or wherefore art thou here ! 

Yet speak^— speak boldly,— do not fear/*-^ 

(For Allan, who his mood well knew. 

Was choked with grief and terror too.)— 

" Who fought — who fled ! — Old man, be brief;— 

Some might*-ibr they had lost their Chief. 

Who basely live ? — who bravely died ?"— 

*' O, calm thee. Chief!" the Minstrel cried, 

« Ellen is safe -"—'' For that, thank Heaven !" 

*' And hopes are for the Douglas given ;— 

The Lady Margaret too is well. 

And, for thy dan,-— ^n ^Id or fell. 

Has never harp of minstrel told, . 

Of combat fought so true and bold* 

Thy statdy piije is yet unbent. 

Though many a goodly bough is rent"—- > 

XIV. 
The Chieftain rear'd his form on high. 
And fever's fire was in his eye ; 

VOL. VI. D 
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But ghastly^ pale^ and livid streaks 

Chequer'd his swarthy brow and dieeks. 

— ^^ Hark^ Minstrel ! I have heard thee play^ 

With measure bold on festal day^ 

In yon lone isle^ • « . again where ne'er 

Shall harper play, or warrior hear ! . . . 

That stirring air that peals on high. 

O'er Dermid's race our victory.-— 

Strike it !— and then, (for well thou caiist,) 

Free from thy minstrel«i^irit glanced. 

Fling me the picture of the fight. 

When met my dan the Saxon might* 

I'll listen, till my fancy hears 

The dang of swords, the crash of spears ! 

These grates, these waUs, shall vanish then, 

For the fair field of fighting moi. 

And my free spirit burst away. 

As if it soar'd from battle-fray."—* 

The trembling Bard with awe obey'd,— 

Slow on the harp his hand he laid ; 
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But soon remembrance of the sight 
He witntes'd from the mouhtain's height^ 
With what old Bertram told at nighty 
Awaken'd the full power of song^ 
And bore him in career along ; 
As shallop launch'd on river's tide^ 
That slow and fearful leaves the side^ 
But^ when it feels the middle stream^ 
Drives downward swift as lightning's beam. 

XV. 

OBattf e of IBear an IDuine. 
'^ The Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Ben-venue^ 
For, ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch-Achray— 
Where shall he find, in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand !— 
There is no breeze upon the fern. 
No ripple on the lake. 
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Upon her e3rrie nods the erne. 

The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 

The springing trout lies stilly 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloudy 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 

Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 

That mutters deep and dread. 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread ? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lance, 

The sun's retiring beams ? 

— k-I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray's silver star. 

Wave o'er the doud of Saxon war. 

That up the lake comes winding isx ! 

6 
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To hero boune for battle-strife^ 

Or bard of martial lay^ 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array ! 

ff 

XVI. 
'^ Their light-arm'd archers far and near 

Surveyed the tangled ground. 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 

A twilight forest frown*d. 
Their barded horsemen, in the rear. 

The stem battalia crown'd. 
No cjrmbal clash'd, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's dang. 

The sullen march was dumb- 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem'd to quake. 

That shadow'd o'er their road. 
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Their vaward scouts no tidings brings 

Can rouse no lurking foe^ 
Nor spy a trace of living thing. 

Save when they stirr'd die roe ; 
The host moves, like a deep-sea wave. 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

High-sweUing, dark, and slow. 
The lake is pass'd, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain. 
Before the Trosach's rugged jaws ; 
And here the horse and spear-men pause. 
While to explore the dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

XVII. 
^' At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell. 
Had peal'd the banner-cry of hell ! 
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Forth from the pass in tumult driven^ 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven. 

The archery appear : 
For life ! for life ! their flight they ply— 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 
And plaids and bonnets waving high. 
And broad-swords flashing to the sky. 

Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race^ 

Pursuers and pursued ; 
Befixpe that tide of flight and chase. 
How shall it keep its rooted place. 

The spearmen's twilight wood ? 
— ' Down, down,' cried Mar, ' your lances down ! 

Bear back both friend and foe !' 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown. 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levell'd low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side. 
The bristling ranks the onset bide.— . 
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— -^ We'll queQ the savage mountaineer^ 
As their Tinchel * cows the game ! 

They come as fleet as forest deer^ 
We'll drive them back as tame/ — 

xviri. 

'' Bearing be^re them^ in their course^ 
The relics of the archer force. 
Like wave with^zrest of ^>arkHhg foam. 
Right onward did Clan-Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broad-sword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light. 

Each targe was dark below ; 
And with the ocean's mighty swing. 
When heaving to the tempest's wing. 
They hurled them on the foe. 



* A ctrde of sportsmen, who, by sunoundmg a great space* 
and gradually narrowing, brought immense quantities of deer 
together, which usually made desperate eftbrts to break through 
the TkichtL 
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I heard the lano^s shivering crash^ 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broad-sword's deadly dang. 
As if an hundred anvils rang ! 
But Moray wheel'd his rear- ward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan- Alpine's flank,—- 

— ' My banner-man advance ! 
I see/ he cried, ' their column shake.— 
Now^'gallants ! for your ladies' sake^ 
Upon them with the lance !'— - 
The horsemen dash'd among the route. 

As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out. 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine's best are backward borne— 

Where, where, was Roderick then ! 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 

Were worth a thousand men. 
And refluent through the pass of fear 

The battle's tide was pour'd ; 

d2 
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Vanish'd the Saxon's struggling spear^ 

Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn's chasm, so black and steep. 

Receives her roaring linn. 
As the dark caverns of the deep 

Suck the wild whirlpool in. 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle's mingled mass ; 
None linger now upon the plain. 
Save those who ne'er shall fight again. 

/• ■ 
XIX. 
'' Now westward rolls the battle's din. 
That deep and doubling pass within. 
-^Minstrel, away I the work of fate 
Is bearing on : its issue wait. 
Where the rude Trosach's dread defile 
Opens on Katrine's lake and isle.^* 
Grey Benvenue I soon repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine lay beneath me cast. 
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The sun is set ;-— the douds are met^ 
The lowering soowl of heaven 

An inky hue of livid blue 
To the deep lake has given ; 
Strange gusts of wind from mountain glen 
Swept o*er the lake, then sunk agen. 
I heeded not the eddying surge^ 
Mine eye but saw the Trosach's gorge^ 
Mine ear but heard that sullen sounds 
Whidi like an earthquake shook the ground^ 
And spoke the stem and desperate strife 
That parts not but with p»arting life^ 
Seeming, to minstrel-ear, to toll 
The dirge of many a passing soul. 

Nearer it comes— the dim-wood glen 

The martial flood disgorged agen^ 
But not in mingled tide ; 
The plaided warriors of the North 
High on the mountain thunder forth. 
And overhang its side ; 
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While by the lake below appears 
The dark'ning cloud of Saxon spears. 
At weary bay each shattered band. 
Eyeing their foemen, sternly stand ; 
Their banners stream like tatter'd sail^ 
^ That flings its fragments to the gale^ 
And broken arms and disarray 
Mark'd the fell havock of the day* 

' XX- . . 

" Viewing the mountain's ridge askance. 
The Saxons stood in sullen trance, 

* 

Till Moray pointed with his lance^ 
And cried—' Bdiold yon isle !— • 

See ! none are left to guard its strand. 

But women weak, that wring the hand : 

'Tis there of yore the robber band 
Their booty wont to pile ;— » 

My purse, with bonnet-pieces, store. 

To him will swim a bow-shot o'er. 

And loose a shallop from the shore. 
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Lightly we'll tame the war-wolf then. 
Lords of his mate, and brood, and den/-— 
Forth from the ranks a spearman sprung. 
On earth his casque and corslet rung. 

He plunged him in the wave :— 
All saw the deed—- the purpose knew. 
And to their clamours Benvenue 

A mingled echo gave ; 
The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer. 
The helpless females scream for fear. 
And yells for rage the mountaineer. 
'Twas then, as by the outcry riven^ 
Pour'd down at once the lowering heaven ; 
A whirlwind swept Loch-Katrine's breast^ 
Her billows rear'd their snowy crest. 
Well for the swimmer swell'd they high. 
To mar the Highland marksman's eye ; 
For round him showered, 'mid rain and hail^ 
The vengeful arrows of the Gael'.— > 
In vain.— •He nears the isle— »and lo I 
His hand is on a shallop's bow. 
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—Just then a flash of lightning came;, 

It tinged the waves and strand with flame ;— 

I mark'd Dunora^an's widoVd dame^ 

Behind an oak I siaw her standi 

A naked dirk gleam'd in her hand :-» 

It darken*d^— but amid the moan 

Of waves I heard a dying groan-;- 

Another flash !— the spearman floats 

A weltering corse beside the boats^ 

And the stem Matron o'er hun stood^ 

Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 

XXI. 

'^ Revenge ! revenge !" the Saxons cried. 
The Gaels' exulting shout replied. 
Despite the elemental rage> 
Again they hurried to engage ; 
But^ ere they dose^ in desperate fight. 
Bloody with spurring came a knight. 
Sprung from his horse, and, from a crag. 
Waved 'tw^t the hosts a milk-white flag. 
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Clarion and trumpet by his side 

Rung fortfa a truce-note high and -wide^ 

While, in the monarch's name, afar 

An herald's voice forbade the war. 

For Bothwell's lord, and Roderick bold. 

Were both, he said, in captive hold." 

•—But here the lay made sudden standi 

The harp escaped the Minstrel's hand !— 

Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 

How Roderick brbok'd his minstrelsy : 

At first, the Chieftain, to the chime. 

With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 

That motion ceased,-— yet feding strong 

Varied his look as changed the scmg ; 

At length, no more his deafen'd ear 

The minstrel melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp,— -his hands are clench'd. 

As if some pang his heart-strings wrench'd ; 

Set are his teeth, his fading eye 

Is sternly fixed on vacancy ;— 
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Thus, motionless, and moonless, drew 
His parting breath; stout Roderick Dhu ! — 
Old Allan-bane look'd on aghast. 
While grim and still his spirit pass'd ; 
But when he saw that life was fled. 
He pour'd his wailing o'er the dead. 

XXII. 

ilatnent 
'' And art thou cold and lowly laid. 
Thy foeman's dread, thy people's aid, 
Breadalbane's boast, Clan-Alpine's shade ! 
For thee shall none a requiem say ? 
-»For thee,-— who loved the minstrel's lay. 
For thee, of Bothwell's house the stay. 
The shelter of her exiled line, 
E'en in this prison-house of thine, 
ril wail for Alpine's honour'd pine ! 

'' What groans shall yondef vallies fill ! 
What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill ! 
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What teafs of burning rage shall thrill. 
When mourns thy tribe thy battles done^ 
Thy £iill before the race was won^ 
Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun ! 
There breathes not clansman of thy line, 
But would have given his life for thine.-— 
O woe for Alpine's honour'd pine ! 

'' Sad was thy lot on mortal stage !-— 
The captive thrush may brook the cage;. 
The prison'd eagle dies for rage. 
Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
And, when its notes awake again. 
Even she, so long beloved in vain. 
Shall with my harp her voice combine. 
And mix her woe and tears with.mine. 
To wail Clan-»Alpine's honour'd pine."— 

XXIIl. 
Ellen, the while, with bursting heart, 
Remain'd in lordly bower apart. 
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Where play'd^ with many-Goknu^d ^leams^ 
Through storied pane the riging beams. 
In vain on gilded roof thqr Ml, 
And lighten'd up a tapestried wall^ 
And for her use a. menial train 
A rich collation q>read in vain. 
The banquet proud^ the chamber gay^ 
Scarce drew one curious glance astray ; 
Or^ if she look'd, 'twas but to say, i 
With better omen dawn'd the day 
In that lone isle^ where Waved on high 
The dun deer's hide for canopy ; 
Where oft her noble j&ther shared 
The simple meal her cfore prepared. 
While Lufira, crouching by her side. 
Her station claim'd widi jealous pride. 
And Douglas, bent on woodland game. 
Spoke of the chase to Malcolm Graeme^ 
Whose answer, oft at random made. 
The wandering of his thoughts betra/d."-* 
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Those who such simple joys have known 

Are taught to priae them when thejr're gone. 

But sudden^ see^ she lifts her head ! 

The window seeks with cautious tread. 

What distant music has the power 

To win her in this woeful hour ! 

'Twas fi:Dm a turret that o'erhung 

Her latticed bower^ the strain was sung. 

XXIV. 
Has of fi^t tstiiifi0onrti INttsman. 
" My hawk is tired of perch and hood. 
My idle grey-hound loathes his food^ 
My horse is weary of his stall. 
And I am sick of captive thrall. 
I wish I were as I have been. 
Hunting the hart in forest green. 
With bended bow and blood-hound free. 
For that* s the life is meet for me. 
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" I hate to learn the ebb of time^ 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime^ 
Or mark it as the sun-beams crawl. 
Inch after inth, al<»ig the wall. 
The lark was wont my matins ring^ 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be« 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

^' No more at dawning mom I rise. 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes. 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through. 
And homeward wend with evening dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet. 
And lay oiy trophies at her feet. 
While fled the eve on wing of glee,—- 
That life is lost to love and me !"— — 

xxv> 

The heart-sick lay was hardly said. 
The list'ner had not turn'd her head. 
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It trickled still, the starting tear. 
When light a footstep struck her ear. 
And Snowdoun's graceftd Knight was near. 
She tum'd the hastier, lest again ^ 
The prisoner should renew his strain. 
O welcome, brave Fitz- James !" she said ; 
How may an almost orphan maid 

Pay the deep debt"— ^" O say not so ! 

To me no gratitude you owe. 

Not mine, alas ! the boon to give. 

And bid thy noble father live ; 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid. 

With Scotland's King thy suit to aid. 

No tyrant he, though ire and pride 

May lead his better mood aside. 

Come, £llen, come !— 'tis more than time. 

He holds his court at morning prime/'^ 

With beating heart, and bosom wrung. 

As to a brother's arm she dung. 

Gently he dried the falling tear. 

And gently whisper'd hope and cheer; 
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Her faultenng steps half led, half staid. 
Through gallery fair and high arcade. 
Till, at his touch,, its wings of pride 
A portal arch unfolded wide. 

XXVI. 
Within 'twas brilliant all and light, 
A thronging scene of figures bright; 
It glom^'d on Ellen's dazzled sight. 
As when the setting svai has given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even. 
And, from their tissue, fancy frames 
Aerial knights and £ury dames. 
Still by Fitz- James her footing staid ; 
A few fiiint steps she forward made. 
Then slow her drooping head she raised. 
And fearful round the presencQ, gazed ; 
For him she sought, who own'd this state. 
The dreaded prince whose will was fate !— - 
She gazed on many a princely poH;, 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; 
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On many a splendid garb she gazed^— 

Then tum'd bewilder'd and amazed. 

For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 

Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 

To him each lady's look was lent ; 

On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen. 

He stood, in simple Lincoln green. 

The centre of the glitMring ring,-^ 

And Snowdoun's Knight is Scotland's King ! 

XXVII. 
As wreath of snow, on mountain-breast. 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest. 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay. 
And at the Monarch's feet she lay ; 
No word her choaking voice commands,— > 
She show'd the ring— -she clasp'd her hands. 
O ! not a moment could he brook. 
The generous prince, that suppliant look ! 
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Gently he raised her>— and^ the while, 

Check'd with a glance the circle's smile ; 

Gracefid, but grave,, her brow he kiss'd. 

And bade her terrors be dismiss'd :— 

" Yes, Fair ; the wandering poor Fits -James 

The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To hiin thy woes^ thy wishes, bring ; 

He will redeem his signet ring. 

Ask nought for Douglas ;— yester even. 

His prince and he have much forgiven : 

Wrong hath he had from slanderous tongue, 

I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 

We would not to the vulgar crowd 

Yield what they craved with clamour loud ; 

Calmly we heard and judged his cause. 

Our council aided, and our laws. 

I stanch'd thy father's death-feud stem. 

With stout De Vaux and grey Glencaim ; 

And Bothwell's Lord henceforth we own 

The friend and bulwark of our Throne.-^ 
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But^ lovety infidel^ how now f 
What clouds thy mubciieTiiig brow ? 
Lord James of Douglas^- letid thine aid ; 
Thou must ooxifirm thM^dauhtiiiff maid." — 



XXVIIL 
Then forth the noUe Dougias sprung. 
And on his nedk his daci^hter hung. 
The monarch drank, that happy hour. 
The sweetest^ holiest dnui^t c£ Power,<^ 
When it can say, with godlihe voice. 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rcgoioe ( 
Yet would not James the^genend eye 
On Nature's raptuMsiong fthould pry ; 
He stepp'd betweeuf^^' Nay, Douglas, nay. 
Steal not my proselyte away 1 
The riddle 'tis my right to read. 
That brought this happy chance to speed. 
Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
In life's more low but happier way, 

VOL. VI. E 
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'Tis under name 'which veils my powef , 

Nor falsely veils— for Stirling's tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdon claims. 

And Normans call me James Fitz-James. 

Thus watch I o'er insulted laws. 

Thus learn to right the injured cause." — 

Then> in ^ tone apart and low^ 

— •* Ah, little trait're^s ! none must know 

What idle dream, what lighter thought. 

What vanity full dearly bought, 

Join'd to thini eye^s dark witchcraft, drew 

My spell-bound steps to Benveniie, 

In dangerous hour> ^nd all but gave 

lliy Monarch's life to mountain glaive !"-«> ■ 

Aloud he spoke— '^ Thou still dost hold 

That little talisman of gold. 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz« James's riiig-^ 

What seeks (air Ellen Qf the King ?" . 
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XXIX. 

Full well the conscious maiden guess'd^ 

He probed the weakness of her breast ; 

But^ with that consciousness, there came 

A lightning of her fears for Graeme, 

And more she deem'd the monarch's ire 

Kindled 'gainst him, who, for her sire. 

Rebellious broad-sword boldly drew; 

And, to her generous feeling true. 

She craved the grace of Roderick X>hu. — 

" Forbear thy suit : — ^the King of Kings 

Alone can stay life's parting wings. 

I know his heart, I know his hand. 

Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand :>— 

My fairest .earldom would I give 

To bid Clan-Alpine's Chieftain live !^- 

Hast thou Jio other boon to crave ? 

No other captive friend to save?" — 

Blushing, she turn'd her from the King, 

And to the Douglas gave the ring, 
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As if she \eisli'd her sire to speak 
The suit that stain'd her glowing cheek.— 
^^ Nay^ then^ my pledge has lost its force^ 
And stubborn justice holds her oourfte. 
Malcolm^ come forth !"— >And, at the word, 
Down kneel'd the Graeme to Scotland's Lord, 
'^ For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues. 
From thee may Vengeance daim her dues. 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile. 
Hast paid our csre by treacherous wile. 
And sought, amid thy faithful dan, 
A refuge for an outlaw'd man. 
Dishonouring thus thy loyal name- 
Fetters and warder for the Graeme !' 
His chain of gold the King unstrung. 
The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the. glittering band. 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand. 
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Harp of the Norths £surewell ! The hills grow dark^ 

On puT^e peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the gk>w-wonn lights her iqpark^ 

The deer, half'Seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm ! the fowitain lending. 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder n^strelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's vespers blending, 

Widi distant echo from the fUd and lea. 
And herd-boy's evening pip^ and hum of housing 
Dee* 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp ! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway. 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
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Much have I owed thy strains on life's long way. 
Through secret woes the world has never known. 

When on the weary night dawn'd wearier day. 
And bitterer was the grief devour'd alone. 

That I o'erlive such woes. Enchantress! is thine own. 

Hark i as my lingering footsteps slow retire^ 
Some Spirit of the Air hasi waked thy stHng I 

' ris now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
'Tis now the brush of Fairy's fixdic wing. 

Receding now^ the dying numbers ring 
. Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell. 

And now the mountain breezes sciorcely bring . 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 

And now, 'tis silent all! — Enchantress, fare thee well ! 

END OF CANTO SIXTH, 



NOTES. 
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NOTES TO CANTO FOURTH. 



Note I. 

The Tn^hiOrm onITi, bywhidkf q/hr^ 

Omr dreajkptmgm the eoentt ofwar^m^V^. V. p. 152. 
The HigMKiden, like all rode people, had vtrious sapenti* 
tiooe modes of enquiriiig into Aitiirity. One of the most noted 
wMthe Tt^nirm^ mentioned in tiie tegct. A penon was ipiip- 
ped up IB the ildn of • newly-dam tmllodt, and depoeked 
boide a water-fidl, or at the bottom of a pieetpioe, or in tome 
other Mange* wildy and urafoal litnatSony where the loenery 
anmnd him suggeMed notfamg hut objects of horror. In Uiis 
situation he levohed In hhi mind the question proposed, and 
whaterer vm MMpti s wd upon him by his exalted imagination, 
passed ibr die inspimtioii of die disembodisd spirits, who 
hsuot the desolate recesses. In some of these Hebrides, they 
attributed the same oracular power to a large black 8ft(»e by 
the sea ihose^ which they approadied with certain solemnities, 
and oonnUndtiie fiMt teqr which came into their own minds^ 

e2 
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after they did so, to be the undoubted dictate of the tutelar 
deity of the stooe, and as such, to be, if possible, punctually 
complied with. Martin has recorded the following curious 
modes of Highland augury, in which the Taghairm, and its 
effects upon the person who was subjected to it, may serve to 
illustrate the text. 

** It was an ordinary thing among the over-curious to consult 
an invisible oracle, concerning the fate of fiunilies and battles, 
ice This was performed thrae difl&mt ways : the first was 
by a company of men, one of whom being detached by lot, was 
afterwards carried to a river, which was the boundary between 
two villages ; four of the company laid hold. on hire, aad, ha- 
ving shut his eyes, ^hey took him by the legs and arms, and 
then, tossing him to and again, struck his hips with force against 
the bank. One of them cried out, What is it you have got 
here ? another answers, A log of birch-wood. The other cries 
again. Let his invisible friends appear from all quarters, and 
let them relieve him by giving an answer to our present de- 
mands : and jn a few minutes after, a number of little creatures 
came from the sea, who answered the question, and disi^ipear- 
ed suddenly. . The man was then aet at liberty, and they^ 
returned home, to take their measures aeooiding to the pre- 
diction pf their false prophets ; but the poor deluded fools were 
abused, for the answer was still ambiguous. Thit was always 
practised in the night, and may literally be called the works of 
darkness. 

^* I had an account from the most intelligent and judidoua 
men in the isle of Skie, that about tuEty-two yeair ago, the 
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^rade wis thus eoDtulted onljr otioef and that was in the pa- 
rish of Kikmurtin, on the east side, by a wicked and misefaie- 
vous raee of people, who Ate now extinguished, both roolt and 
branch. 

'* The second way of consulting the orade was by a party of 
men, who first retired to solitary places, remote from any house, 
and there they singled out one of their number, and wrapt him 
in a big eow*8 hide, which they folcled about him ; his whol^ 
body was corered with it, except his head, and so left in thisr 
posture all night, until his invisible Mends relieved him, by 
giving a prt»per answer to the question in hand $ whidi he re- 
ceived, as he fanded, from several persons that he found about 
him all that time. His consorts returned to him at the break 
of day, and then he communicated his news to them ; which 
often proved fatal to those concerned in such unwarrantable 
inqmries« 

** There was a third way of consulting, which was a confir- 
mation of the second above-mentioned. The same company 
who put the man into the hide, took a live cat, and put him on 
a spit : one of the number was employed to turn the sjnt, and 
one of his consorts inquired of him. What are you doing ? he 
answered, I roast this cat, until his friends uiswer the ques- 
tion ; whidi must be the same that was proposed by the man 
shut up in the hide. And afterwards, a very big cat' * comes. 



• The reader may have met with the story of the ** King of the Cats/ 
hi Lord Littleton's Letters. It U well known in the Highlands as a nursery 
«de. ■ - ■ 
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atte&M by A.mtnbtr ol Umst cat^.diwtittg'to nfirvrthfi ttA 
turned upoB the tffiu And then wMveretthe ^aaeiion. If tim 
tmswet pcoTed. the nme th«ii. wiw ^ven totbe mm in the itUef 
then it was taken as a oonfinnation of the other, which, in thia 
c«^ was^eliexed inlaltihle^ 

*^ Mr Akwindeft Ceqpev* present jninitter of Neitb-^Visti^ tM 
m0 thutone^ Joha Emchf in th« ble <tf Lewiet asauied hin, it 
washisJitei tohanre; heen led hf hie cndoaty, wHh some who 
coBsu]ted'tfaift.oiee^e, and fthati he was, a night within tb» hide^ 
«e abovefrae»tioned;.dusyig'Whiflli time he iek and htmsd sucib 
tenihie things, that he oev^d net eapcess thew ; thoinqyNssien 
it made on him wan such asroaiild nereiF go oSp and hft said fci 
a thousand worlds he would, nevar again be eonoerned in the 
like peifonaanook fer- thi«.had disofdewd him to a hi§^ degree^ 
He. con fe ssed it ingenuoudy> and with en air of great vmefse, 
and seemed to be very penitent under a just sense oi so peat e 
crune; hedechucedthisahoutfiye yeais sinccb endisetUl living 
in the Liewis, for any thing I know.^-i^fiKT^tois i(ftke WenU 
em Itkt, p. 110. See aJso PENHeafn'e Sc(fttuhT4uiry\oL it 
p. 361. 

Note XI. 
Th€ cboioeH. qfihe jtren. ve koLi. . 

IVhcn.sweptoHr merry ^mcfk GaflSanr^adU-Vol V. p. 15^. 

I know not if it be worth observing, that this passage is taken 

ahnost literally from the mouth of an old Highland Kem, or 

Ketteran, as they were called. He used to narrate the meny 

doings of the good old time when he was follower of Rob Ri;^ 
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l l«ggiir§ B i# TliblMder, on one ociMiion, ten^ WV ^ 
ndt^a dcMott opim lb« lower pm of tiw Loeh»Lomoiid dit^ 
tiktMMid mmmniiod iHthelMPteB aad hnoftn tm meet at the 
Kidiof Dxymeo* to pay him UadMoail* L «• tribttlaibribthflarw 
aiifle and pKotiestionk As thb iavitatkn wan up port ed by a bead 
of thirty or forty stout feUowi, only one ginrtmien» afr anceitar, 
if I mistake not, of the preaent Mr Giahame of Gartmore, ven> 
tured to decline compliance. Roh Roy instantly swept his land 
of an he could drive away» ala&aiaaBSp the wjfoSt ww » bull of 
the old Scottish wild bmed» wiMlBa ftncily ocetsioMd great 
phi||lie la tile Kinftwmw.. ^ Bnfr eK we had readMd the Row of 
OtDnan^" said-dwaldraMi, **^ a>diild migM haira aemtdiedbis 
mm!**" The dicumstaBcw is a minate one* b«t It paiats the 
timer when l&e paor beeve was oompelled 

To hoof it o'er as many weary miles, 

lyitfi goading pikemen hoBowing at his heels, 

As e*er the braiwst aatier of the woods. 

Natalll. 

■■I. tfm^ huge eJ(^ whote- amfk vetge' 
TraiUhH ealb the J^erwV Tar^— VoL V. p. 154. 
There isaeodv so named in the fbresi of Gleninks, by which 



• Thit anecdote wai. In former editions, inaccurately ascribed to Oiegor 
llacgregor of Glengyle, called GfUune Dku, or Blaek-knee, a relation of 
Rob Roy, but, as I have been anuxtd; not addtcteitohitpndatorycx- 



a tumultiuny eataraot fakes its eouise. This wild place is sai^ 
in foriser timesi to have aflfinded refuge to an outlaw, who war 
supplied with prorinoDS by a womahy who lowered them down 
Irom the brink of the predjnce above. His water he procuif;d 
for himself, by letting down a flagon tied to a string,; into the 
black pool beneath the falU 

Note IV.. 
Or raven on the Hatted oak^ 
Thatf wUching while the deer it hroke^ 
Hit mortd elaimt wUk tuUen croak*^ VoL V. p. 154. 
Every thing belonging to the chase was matter of solemnity 
among our ancestd^rs f but nothing was more so than the mode 
of cutting up, or, as it was technically called, breaking'^ the 
slaughtered stag. The forester had his allotted portion ; the 
hounds had a certain allowance ; and, to make the division as 
general as possible, the verjrbirds had thdr share also. *' There 
is. a little gristle," saysTurberville, ** which is upon the spoone 
of the brisket, which we call the raven*s bone ; and I have seen 
in some places a raven so wont and accustomed to it, that she 
would never fail to cioakand cry for it all the time you were in 
breaking up of the deer, and would not dq»art till she had it." 
In the very andent metrical romance of Sir Tri8trem,»that peer- 
ess Knight, who is said to have been the very deviser of all rules 
of chase, did not omit this ceremony : 

*< The raven he yaf his yiftes 
Sat on the lurched tree." 

Sir Teistrem, 2d edUkm, p. Si. - - 
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The rAven might also challenge his rights hy the Book of St 
Albans ; for thus says Dame Juliana Bemers : 



-Slitteth anon 



The bely to the side from the corbyn hone ; 
That is corbins fee, it the death he will be. 

Jonson, in <* The Sad Shepherd," gives a more poetical ac* 
count of the same ceremony. > « 

A/artan<— *-^He that undoes him. 
Doth cleave the brisket bone, upon the spoon 
Of which a little gristle grows — you call it—* 

JRoUn Hood, The Raven's bone. 

Marian. Now o'er head sat a raven 

On a sere bough, a grown, great bird and hoarse, 
Who, all ^e time the deer was breaking up. 
So croaked and eried for it, as all the huntsmen. 
Especially old Scathlocke, thought it ominous." 

Note V. 
Which ipiUt thefiremottfoeman't Hfe^ 
Thai party conquen in the ttrife^-^Yoh V. p. IS6» - 
Though this be in the text described as a response of the Tag- 
hainn, or Oracle of the Hide, it was of itself an augury fre- 
quently attended to. The fate of the batlle was often antici- 
pated in the imagination of .the combatants, by observing which, 
party first shed bloods It is said that the Highlanders under 
Montrose were so deeply imbued with this notion, that on the 
moming.of the battle of Tippeipoor, they murdered a 4«fencer 
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Icis heidiBian» whom, ihey finmd in the fiddi, mtnij to Meure 
an advantage of lo modk eonaeqiieiioe to then patty. 

Note VI. 
Alkx BrantL^YoL V. p. 164. 
This little faiiy tale is founded upon a very curious Danish 
hilbd» iriridi ooears in the Kishpx Vxseii, a oolleelion of 
heroic songs, fifst published in 1591, and ra-printed in 1695, 
inscribed by Anders Sofrensen, the collector and editor, to 
Sophia Queen of DeniMrk. I have been fisvoured with a lite- 
ral translation of the original, by my learned friend Mr Robert 
Jamieson, whoSe deep knowledge of Scandinavian antiquities 
will, I hope, one day be' displayed in illustration of the history 
of Scottish Ballad and Song, for which no man possesses more 
ample materials. The stB>7 wiU remindi the readers of the 
Border Minstrel^ of the tale- of Young Tamlane. But this is 
only a solitary and not very marked instance of coincidence, 
whereas several of the other ballads in the same collection find 
exact counterparts in the Kisicpc Viber. Which may have 
been the originals, will be a i|a«tion fat ftituve antiquarians. 
Mr Jamieson, to secive tiic pown of literai trmsIatioD, has 
adopted the eld Scottish idiom, wfaieh a{^roacbeS'So near to 
that of the Danish, as almost to give word for word, as well 
aa Ihie for Bue^ and indeed in m«ny versae te oithogn^ihy 
alone is altarad. As Wattr Htf, meniieaed in the first stan- 
2a of the ballad, means the Weit Sea, in oj^osition to the 
Baltic, OK East Sea^ Mr JamitMa incUnea to be of optaien, 
that the scene of the. dis-cndivitmeBt is laid in one of the 
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Oriokejr or Hebnde Islandi. To each vene in the original is 
added a burden, haviqg a kind of meaoiog of its own, but not 
applicable, at least not uniformly applicable, to the sense of the 
stanza to which it is subjoined : this is Yery common both in 
Danish acid Scottish song. 

THE ELFIN GRAY. 

T&ikNSLATED FEOUT THE DANISH KJIMFE VX8BR, 
p. 14S, AVD FIRST PUBLISHED IK 1591. 

Der Ugger aa void i Vet ter Haf^ 

Der ugier en hondl at Uggi : 
Hnmd/Srer did teodd Kitg og AlfiMi, 
Og agten ditront vUUiBrm at Hgg^» 
(Oe THiDE mum oo z^ivrsxb vdi bcofVek.) 

- / 1. 

There Sggs a wold in Wester Haf, 

There a husbande means lo bigf^ 
And dBtber he eairisft baith hawk and hound, 

Tfaeie meaning the wiotei to ligg* 
( The vM deer nmd dfln V the i&4tr •«/. ) 



He taks wi* him baith hound and ooek. 
The langer he meana to stay. 

The wild deer in the sbaws that are 
May sairly rue the day. 

(77<^ wUd deer, jv.) 
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3. 
!He*6 hewM the beech, and he*8 fell*d the aik, 

Sae has he the poplar gray : 
And grim in mood was the grewsome elf» 

That be sae bald he may. 

.4 
He hewM hun kipples, he hewM liim bawks, 

. Wi* micUe moil and haste ; 
Sjne speerM the Elf ia the knock thi^ bade, 

^* Wha*s hacking here sae fast ?'* 

S. 

Syne up and spak the weittt Elf^ 

Crean'd as an Immert' sma : 
^* It^s h«re is- come a Christian man ;*^ 

rU fley him or he ga." 

* 

6; 

U*8 Up tynei started the firsfen £1£; . 

And gk>wr*d about sae grim : 
" It*s we*]l awa* to the hiisbande*s house. 

And bald a court on him. 



7. 
*< Here hews he down baith skugg and shaw, 

And whrks us skaith and soom : 
His huswife he shall gie to me ; 

They's rue the day fliey were bom !** 
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8. 
The Elfen a* i* the knock that were 

Gaed dancing in a string ; 
They nig^ied neax the hu>iMmd*8 house ; ' 

Sae.lang thor tails did faisg. 

9. 

The hound he yowls i' the yard 

The herd toots in his hom ; 
The earn sciaichs, and the cock craws, 

As tlie fausbaade had gi*eii him his com. * 

10/ 
The Elfen wer^ five score and sevev, ' ^ 

8ae laidly and sae grim ; 
And they the hushande^s guests maun he» 

To eat and drink wi' hinu 



11. 
The husbande out o* Villenshaw 

At his winnock the Elves can see ; 
** Help me, now, Jesu, Mary's son ; 

Thir Elves they mint at me !*' 



* Thit Hngular quatrain standi thus in the originait 

** Hunden hand gidr i gaarden ; 

Hiorden tude i sit hom ; 
(Ernen sktiger, og hanen galer, 

Som bonden hafde gifvet sit kom. 



»f 
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It. 

In eveiy nook a enm he ooost. 

In his chalmer miiBt a?m ; 
The Elfen a? were fl^M tberaat. 

And flew to the wild-woed diaw. 

13. 
And some flew eut, and soeaie flew west. 

And some to the noewast flew ; 
And some they flew to the desp dale down, 

There still they arc, I trow.* 

14w 
It was then the weiest Blf, 

In at the door biaids he ; 
Agast was the husbands, fiir that Elf 

For cross nor sign wad flee. 

15. 
The huswife she was a caBny wii% 

She set t^ Elf at die bond $ 
She set before him baith ale and racal» 

Wi' mooy a weU-waled word. 



In the Danith : 

" Sommd fldre ester, og somrn^ fldyd Tester, 

No§^ fldye n5r paa ; 
Nogld Bbyh ned i dTbeni dali, 

Jeg troer de erd der endnu.** 
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16. 
<< Hear thou, Godcman o* ViUenshav, 

What now I say to thee ; 
Wha bade thee bigg wUbin our bou&dt. 

Without the leave o* me ? 

IT. 

** But, an thou in our bounds will btgg, 
And bide, as well as may bet 

Then thou tiiy deareat huswife maun 
To me for a kmman gie." 

18. 
Up spak the luckless husbande then, 

As God the grace him gae : 
»• Eline she is to me sae dear. 

Her thou may na-gate has.* 



»» 



J9. 
Till the Elf he answerM as he couth ; 

*^ Lat but my huswife be. 
And tak whate*er o' gude or gear 

Is mine, awa wi* thee*" 

20. 
** Then I'll thy Eline .tak and thee 

An^th my feet to titad ; 
And hide thy goud and white monie 

Aneath my dwalling stead*" 
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si. 

The husbande and his househald a* 

In sary rede they join t 
*^ Par better that she be now forfaim. 

Nor that we a* should tjrne/' 

Up, will o^ rede, the husbande stood 
Wi* heart fu* sad and «air ; 

And he has gien his huswife Eline 
Wi* the jroung Elfe to fiire. 

Then blyth grew he, and sprang about ; 

He took her in his arm : 
The rud it left her oomdy- cheek ; 

Her heart was dem'd.wi* harm. 

A waefu* woman than she was ane, 
And themoody tears loot fa*-: 

*< God -rew on me, unsedy wife, 
How |iard a wierd I fa* ! 

25. 

*' My hy I plight to the fairest wight 
That man on mold mat see ; 

Maun I now mell wi* a laidly El, 
His light lemman to be ?** 
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He minted •nee—he minted twice, 
Wae wax'd her heart that syth : 

Syne4he laidlieet fiend he grew that e*et 
To mortal ee did kyth. 

27. 
When he the thirden time can mint. 

To Mary's son she pray*d. 
And the hddly Elf was dean awa. 

And a fiur knight in his stead. 

This fell under a linden green. 
That again his shape he found ; 

O* wae and care was the word nae mair, 
A* were saeglad that stonnd. 

. *^ dearest Eline, hear thou this, 

And thou my wife sal be, 
And a* the goud in merry England 

Sae freely 111 gie thee ! 

30. 
'• Whan I was a litUe wee bairn. 

My mither died me 6ra ; 
My stepmither sent me awa fra her i 

1 tum*d till an £(ftn Gra^ 
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31. 

« To thy hu^lMlid I agift wiU gic, 

Wi' miekle state and getr, 
M mcnda for Bline his hutwife ;— 

Th<m*8 be mj heutis dear." 

32. 
*< Tboa Btbfl kajght, we tfaaak hmt God 

That has freed us free skakh $ 
Sae wed thou thee a maiden free, 

And joy attend ye baith ! 

33. 
<' Syne I to thee na maik can be* 

My docfatcrmay be thine ; 
And tl^ gild win right to ftilfiU, 

Lat this be our prafiine.' 



»> 



Si. 
« I thaidctlwe, Eline, tbon wise woman ( 

My praise thy worth sail hae ; 
And thy love ^ I faU to win. 

Thou here at home aali stay." 

3$. 
The husbatide b^t now on his de, 

And nae ane wrought him wrang t 
Hu doehttr wove crown in Bngdand, 

And happy lit'd andlang. 



12 
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36. 

Now Eline the husbande's huswife has 
Coui*d a* her grief and hanns ; 

She*8 mither to a noble queen 
That sleeps in a kingis anns. 



VOL. VI. 
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NOTES TO 



GLOSSAKY. 



8t I. Wold, a wood | woody 
fastness. 

Huthande^ from the Dan. hos, 
with, and txmde, a villain, 
or bondsman, who was a 
cultivator of the gromtd, 
and coold not qtiit the estate 
to which he was attached, 
without the permission of 
his lord. This is the sense 
of the word, in the old Scot- 
tish records. In the Scottish 
** Burghe Laws," transla- 
ted from the Reg. MajesU 
(Auchinleck MS. in the 
Adv. Lib.) it is used indis- 
criminately with the Dan. 
and Swed. hond!^ 

Bigg, build. 

t'iggy lie 
Daet, does* 
2. ShaVy wood. 
SiArly, sordy. 



3. ^0:. ode 

Grotuome, tenible. 

Bald, bold. 

Kipples, (couples,) beams join« 
ed at the top^ for support* 
ing a roof, in btfUdingi 

Bawkt, balks | cron bcanis* 

Mwl, laborious industry. 

Speer'di asked. 

Knock, hillock* 

5. FTHrW, smaUesf* 

Crean% shrunk^ dimtnished \ 
from the Gaelic, crian, very 



Imtneri^ emmit ; ant* 

ChruHan, used in the Danish 
ballads, &c. in contradis- 
tinction to demoniac, aa it is 
in England, incontradistinc- 
Uon to hrute ; in which sense, 
a person of the lower dasi in 
England, would call a Jhr 
or a Turk, a Chrittkuu 
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Fley^ frighten. 

6. Giowr^d, ttazed. 
Hald^hM. 

7. Sfmggi AaiSit^ 
Skaith, baim. 

8. Nighed, ttpptotidie^ 

9. Vowltf howls. 

TVwtfif— 4n the Dan* tude^ is 
applied both to the howling 
of a dog, and the teund of a 
hotiu 

Scrtttchs^ aoreama. 

10. Laidiy, loathly; disgust- 
ingly «a^y- 

GrrijVf BBice. 

IL WkMw^, window. 

JIf Ml/, ami at. 

12. Coot<> eastf 
ChaUner^ dumhex. 
AftfMl, moat. 
^i», ofaQ. 

13. JVbrwarf, northward. 
TroWf bdiew* 

14b Braidtf tbodu quicklx 

forwaid. 
Wady would. 
1$. Cofmy, advoit. 
Mony^ vamoj. 
Waledf wdl chosen* 
17. Jn^ if. 



IKife, abide. 
JuMtffuifi, nustiess. 

18. yagatey nowise. 

19. Couthf could, knew how to. 
Lot be, let alone. 

Gude, goods ; property. 

20. Aneath, beneath. 
DwMng steady dweUing-place. 

21. Sary^ sorrowfuL 

Redcy counsel ; consultation. 
Forfaim, forlorn ; lost ; gone. 
Tffne-t (verb neut) be lost; 
perish. 

22. Wm cf rede, bewildend 
in thought ; in the Danish 
original '< vUdraadige ;*' 
Lat. ««inop8C0ff«tlii,*" Gr. 
AmpMT. This e xpr e ssion 
is left among the denderata 
in the Glossary to Ritson's 
Romances, and lOs never 
been explained. It is ob- 
solete in the Danish as well 

as in English. 
JPofie, go. 

23. Rudy red of the diedc. 
Clem*d, in the Danish, Idemt ; 

(which, in the north of 
England, is stiU in use, as 
the word j^onvi^ is with us ;) 
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brought to a dying state. 
It is used by our old come- 
dians. 

Harm, .grief; as in the ori* 
ginal, and in the old Teuto- 
nic, . English, and Scottish 
poetry. 

24. Waefu^ woefuL 

Moody, strongly and wilfully 
passionate. 

Rexe, take ruth ; pity. 

Utueely, unhappy ; unblest. 

Wierd^ fate. 

Fa, (IsL Dan. and Swed.) 
take: get; acquire; pro- 
cure; have for my lot*-.- 
This Gothic verb answers, 
in its direct and secondary 
significations, exactly to the 
Latin capiof and Allan 
Bamsay was right in his 
definition of it. It is quite 
a different word from^\ 
an abbreviation of ^JbU^ or 
hefaU ; and is the principal 
root in fakgen, to fang^ 
take, or lay hold of. 

Fay, faith. 

Mold, mould ; earth* 

Mat, mote ; might. 



Maun, must. 

MeU, mix. 

El, an elf. This term, in the 
Welch, signifies what hat 
in itself the power of fno- 
tion 4 a moving principle ; 
an intelligence ; a spirit ; 
an ongeL In the Hebrew, 
it bears the samis import* 

26. Mintedy attempted ; 
meant ; shewed a mhtd, or 
intention to. The original 
is: 

« and mindte hende fSrsW- og 

anden gang ;«» 
Hun giordis i hiortet sa vee : 
EndhleSbandeteakdiitedtaffd 

Mand kunde med oyen see. 
Der hand vilde tninde den 

tiedie gang,** && 

Syth, tide ; time;* 
Myth, appear. 

28. Stound, hour ; time ; mo- 
ment. 

29. Merry, (dd Teat, meri,) 
famous ; renowned ; answer- 
ing, in its etjrmdlo^cal 
meaning, exactly to the 



\ 
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haJ&amactut. Hence merry~ 31. Mends, amends; recom- 

men, as the address of a pence. 

chief to his followers ; mean- 33. Maik, match ; peer ; equal. 

ing not men of mirth, but P rapine^ pledge ; gift. 

of renown. The term is 35. oe, an isl^d of the second 

found in its original sense magnitude; an island of the 

in the, GaeL mard, and the Jirst magnitude being called 

Welsh mator, great ; and a land, and one of the third 

in the oldest Teut. Roman- magnitude a holm» 

oes, mar, mer, and mere, 36. Cour'^d, recover'd, 

have sometimes the same 

signification. 



r 
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THE 

GHAIST'S WARNING. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE DAKISH KiEMPE VXSER, p. 721. 

By ihepermuiion of Mr Jamkton^ ikit haOad u added from 
ike tame curioue Collection, It contaitu tome foteaget of 
great pathot* 



Svend Dring hand rider tig op under 00, 

iVarhjeg telver ung) 
Derfastt^ hand tig taa ven en mo^ 

(Mig lytter udi lunden at ridi,) &c. 



Child Dyriog has ridden him up under be^* 

iAttd O gin I were young /) 
There wedded he him sae fair -f a may. 

(/' the greenwood it littt me to ride,) 



* ^ Under 5e." — The original expression has been prcsenred 
here and elsewhere, because no other could be found to supply 
its place. There is just as much meaning in it in the tFanslation 
as in the original ; but it is a standard Danish ballad phrase ; 
and as such, it is hoped, will be allowed to pass. 

■f- " Fair." — ^The Dan. and Swed. ven, vcen, or venn^ and 
the Gael hdn^ in the oblique cases Ihdn (v^«i,)is the origin of 
the Scottish bonny, which has bo much puzzled all the etymolo- 
gists. 
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Th^githcr they fiy*d for sefMD lug yttHf 

{And O, jff.) 
And they seven bairns hae gotten in fere. 

(i* the greenwood^ ^&) 

6ae Death's come there intill that stead. 
And that winsome lily flower is dead. 

That swain he has him up under oe, 
And ^|rne he has married anither may. 

He*s married a may, and he*s fessen her hame ; 
But she was a grim and a laidly dame. 

When into the castell court draye she. 

The seven bairns stuid wi* the tear in their ee. 

The bairns they stood wi* dule anA dout : 



Nor ale nor mead to the baimies she gave, 
** But hunger and hute frae me ye's have." 

She took frae them the bowster blae, 

And said, «* Ye sftll ligg i* the bare strae !'* 

She took frae them the groff waK light ; 

Says» •« Now ye s^Olligp; i* the mirk a* night !'* 
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'Twas long i' the night, and the haiznies grat : 
Their mither she under the mools heaxd that ; 

That heard the wife under the eard that lay ; 
♦' Forsooth maun I to my haimies gae !" 

That wife can stand up at our Lord's knee. 
And " May I gang and my haimies see ?" 

She prigged sae sair, and she prigged sae lang. 
That he at the last gae her leave to gang. 

'< And thou sail come hack whan the cock does craw. 
For thou nae langer sail bide awa.** 

Wi* her banes sae stark, a bowt she gae ; 
She*s riven baith wa* and marble gray.* 

Whan near to the dwelling she can gang. 
The dogs they wow*d till the lift it rang. 

Whan she came tUl the easteU yett. 
Her ddest dochter stood thereat. 



77ie original ofihit and the following stanza ii very fine 

'' Hun shod op sinfe modig^ been, 
Der revenedd muur og graa marmorsteen. 
*' Der hun gik igennem den by. 
De hundl de tuditaa hdft i sky.** 
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" Why stand ye here, dear dochter mine? 
How are sma brithers and sisters thine ?" 

'' For sooth ye*re a woman baith fair and fine ; 
Bat ye are nae dear mither of mine.*' 

'* Och ! how should I be fine or fair ? 

My cheek it is pale, aad the growid's my lair.*' 

** My mither was white, wi' lire sae red ; 
But thou art wan, and liker ane dead." 

*' Och ! how should I be whitf^ and red, 
Sae Ung as I'ye b^en ca\)ld and dead ? 



»> 



When she cam till the chalmer in, 
Down the bairns' cheeks the tears did lin. 

She buskit the tane, and she brush'd it there ; 
She kem'd and plaited the tither's hair* 

The thxrden she doodl'd upon her knee. 
And the fourthen » • • • » 

She's ta'en the flften upon her lap. 
And sweetly • • • • • • . 



Till her eldest dochter syne said she, 

** Ye bid Child Dyring come here to me." 
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Whan he cam till the chalmer in, 
Wi* angry mood she said to him : 

*< I left 70a routh o* ale and hread ; 
My baimies quail for hunger and need. 

*' I left ahind me braw bowsters blae ; 
My baimies are liggin i* the bare stiae. 

« I left ye sae mony a groff wax Eght ; 
My baimies ligg i' the mirk a* night. 

<< Gin aft I eome back to visit thee, 
Wae, dowy, and weary thy luck shall be.*' 



Up spak little Kirstin in bed that lay : 
<' To my baimies I*U do the best I may. 



»» 



Ay when they heard the dog nir and bdl, 
Sae gae they the baimies bread and ale. 

Ay whan the dog did wow, in baste 

They crossed and sain*d themsells ftae the ^aist. 

Ay whan the little dog yowlM wi* fear, 

{And O gin I were young /) 
They shook at the thought that the dead was near. 
(/' ihe greenwood ii Ustt me to ride,) 
or, 
{Fair words toe mony a heart they cheer.) 
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St. 1. May, maid. 
LUtSf pleases. 
2. Stead, place. 
• Bttimt, children. 
In fire, together. 
Winsome, engaging ; giving 
joy, (old Teat) 

4. Syne, then. 

5. Feuen, fetched; brought, 
6* Drove, drove. 

7. Duk, sorrow. 
Dout, fear. 

9. Bometer, bolster ; coshion ; 
bod. 

Jllw, blue. 
SUrae^ straw. 

10. Grqff, great ; large in girt 

ft 

Mark, mirk ; dark. 

11. Lang V the night, late. 
Grai, wept, 

MooUy mould ; earth. 

12. J^ardy earth. 
C?/if, go. 



14b Prigged, entreated ear- 
nestly and perseveringly. 
Gang, go. 

15. Craw, crow. 

16. Banet, bones. 
Stark, strong. 

Bowt, bolt: elastic spring, like 
t^t of a holt or arrow from 
a bow. 

Riven, split asunder. 

Wa\ walL 

IT. ITow'd, howled. 

Lift, sky, firmament ; air. 

18. Yett, gate. 

19. <S^flna, small. 

22. Xtr^, oompIezioD. 

23. CM, cold. 

24. 31/2, to. 
Rin, run. 

25. jBimM/, dressed. 
KenCd, combed. 
Tiiher, the other. 
28. Rou% plenty. 
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QuaU^ ftre quelled ; die. 
yeed, want. 
29. Ahitid, behind. 
Braw, brave ; fine. 
31. Dowy, sorrowfuL 
33. NifTf snarL 
BeUy bark. 



3. Sained, blessed; literaDy, 
signed with the sign of the 
cross. Before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, Rime* 
were used in taining^ as a 
spell against the power of 
enchantment and evil genii. 
Gfuiiitf ghost 



Note VII. 
Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
W7u> won'd within the fttiZ.— VoL V. p. 166. 
In a long dissertation upon the Fairy superstition, published 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the most valuable 
part of which was supplied by my learned and indefatigablt 
friend Dr John Leyden, most of the circumstances are collect- 
ed which can throw light upon the popular belief which even 
yet prevails respecting them in Scotland. D.r Grahame, au- 
thor of an entertaining work upon the Scenery of the Perth- 
shire Highlands, already frequently quoted, has recorded, with 
great accuracy, the peculiar tenets held by the Highlanders on 
this topic, in the vicinity of Loch-Ejilrine. The learned au- 
thor is inclined to deduce the whole mythology from the Dm- 

8 
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idical system,— «n opinion to which there are many objeoi* 
tion8« 

•< The Daome Shi\ or Men of Peace of the Highlanders^ 
though not absolutdy malevolent, are believed to be a peevish, 
iqnning race of beings, who, possessing themselves but a scan- 
ty portion of happiness, are supposed to envy mankind their 
more complete and substantial enjoyments. .They are supposed 
to enjoy, in their subterraneous recesses, a sort of shadowy 
hi^iness,— ^ tinsel grandeur ; which, however, they would 
willingly exchange for the more solid joys of mortality. 

**• They are believed to inhabit certain round grassy emi* 
ncDoes, where they celebrate theur nocturnal festivities by the 
light of the moon. About a mile beyond the source of the 
Forth, above Lochcon, there is a place called Coirthi^anf or 
th^ Cove of the Men of Peace, which is still supposed to be a 
fiivotirite place of their residence. In the neighbourhood, 
are to be seei) many roi^d ponical eminences ; particularly one, 
n«ir tti^ head of the L^e, by the skirts of which many are stiU 
afraid to pass af^r sunset. It is believed, that if, on Hallow* 
eve, any person, alone, goes round one of these hills nine times, 
towards the left hand iiinittrortum^) a door shall open, by which 
he will be admitted into their subterraneous abodes. Many, it 
is said, of mortal race have been entertained in their secret re- 
cesses. There they have been received into the most splendid 
apartments, and r^pded with the most sumptuous banquets, 
and delicious wines. Their females surpass the daughters of 
men in beauty. The teemingiy happy inhabitants pass their time 
in festivity, and in dancing to notes of the softest music. But 
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unhappy ii the mortal who joins in their joys, or ve&tnres to 
partake of their dainties. By this indulgence, he forfeits for 
erer the society of men, and is twund down irrevocably to the 
oonditioii of a ShiMeh, or inan of peace. 

^ A woman, as is reported in the Highland traditum, was 
eoDfeyed, in days of yore, into the secret recesses of the men 
of peace. There she was recognised by one who had form er l y 
been an ordinary mortal, but who had, by some fatality, be^ 
eome associated with ihe Shi'idis. This acquaintance, stiU 
retaining some portion of human benerolence, warned her of 
her danger, and counselled her, as she Talued her liberty, to 
iftistain from eadng and drinking with them, for a certain space 
of time. She complied with ih^ counsel of her friend ; and 
when the period assigned was elapsed, she found herself again 
upon earth, restored to the society of mortals. II is added, 
that when she examined the viands which had been presented 
to her, and which had appeared so tempting to the eye, they 
were found, now that (he enchantment was removed, to consist 
only of the refose of the earth.'*— P. 107—111. 

Note Vni. 
Why toundi yon ttroke on heech and oaky 

Our moonlight circte*s screen 9 
Or who comet here to chace the deer. 
Beloved of our Elftn Queen ^— VoL V. p. 166. 
It has been already observed, that fairies, if not positively 
malevolent, are capricious, and easily offbnded. They are, like 
oAer proprietors of forests, peculiarly jealous of theb rights 
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ef xfert and venuan^ as appears ftam the cause of ofTenee ta- 
ken» in the original Danish ballad. This jealousy was also 
an attribute of the northern Duergar^ or dwarfs ; to many of 
whose distinctions the fidries seem to have succeeded, if, in- 
deed, ihey are not ihe same dass of beings. In the huge me* 
trical record of German chiyalry, entitled the Helden-Bucb, 
Sir Hildebrand, and the other heroes of whom it treats, are 
engaged in one of their most desperate adyenturesy from a 
rash Titration of the rose-garden of an Elfin, or Dwarf King. 
There are yet traces of a belief in this worst and most malid- 
COS order of Fairies among the Border wilds. Dr L^den has 
introduced such a dwarf into his ballad entitled ihe Cout of 
Keddar, and has not forgot his diaracteristic detestation of the 
chase. 

« The third blast that young Keddar blew. 

Still stood the limber fern. 
And a wee man, of swarthy hue, 

Upstarted by a cairn. 

<< His russet weeds were brown as heath. 

That clothes the upland fell ; 
And t^e hair of his head was frizzle red 

As the purple heather-bdl. 

*< An urchin, clad in prickles red, 

Clung cowering to his aim ; 
The hounds they howPd, and backward fled, 

As struck by fairy diarm. 
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" Why lises high the stag hound's cry. 

Where stag-hound ne*er should be ? 
Why wakes that horn' the silent mom) 

Without the lefive of me ?" 

• 

I'm 

'* Brown dwarf, that o'er the muirland strays. 

Thy name to Keddar tell !'*-. 
<< The Brown Man of the Muirs, who stays 

Beneath the heather-belL 

** Tis sweet beneath the heather-bell 

To live in autumn brown ; 
And sweet to hear the lav'rocks swdly 

Far, far firom tower and town. 

<< But woe betide the shrilling horn, 

The chase's surly cheer ! 
And ever that himter is forlorn, 

Whom first at mom I hear." 

The poetical pictiure here given of the Duergar corresponds 
exactly with the following Northumbrian legend, with which I 
was latdy favoured by my learned and kind friend, Mr Surtees 
of Mainsforth, who has bestowed indefatigable labour upon the 
antiquities of the English Border counties. The subject is in 
itself so curious, that the length of the note will, I hope, bt 
pardoned* 

" I have only one record to offer of the appearance of our 
Northumbrian Duergar. My nanatrix is Elizabeth Cockbura, 
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an old wife of Ofierton, in this oountyy whose eredit, in & ceseF 
of this kind, will not, I hope, he much impeached, when 1 add, 
that she is, hy her dull neighbours, supposed to be ooeasionany 
insane, but, by herself, to be at those times endowed with a fa- 
culty of seeing visions, and spectral appearances, whiife shun the 
common ken. 

** In the year before the great rebellion, two young men from 
Newcastle were sporting on the high moors above Ekdon, and 
after pursuing their game several hours, sat down to dine, in a 
green glen, near one of the mountain streams. After their re* 
past, the younger lad ran to the brook for water, and after 
stooping to drink, was surprised, on lifting his head again, by 
the appearance of a brown dwarf, who stood on a crag covered 
with brackens, across the bum. This eztraordinaiy personage 
did not appear to be above half the stature of a common man,' 
but was uncommonly stout and broad-built, having the appear- 
ance of vast strength. His dress was entirely brown, the colour 
of the brackens, and his head covered with frizzled red hair. His 
countenance was expressive of the most savage ferocity, and his 
eyes glared like a bulL It seems, he addressed the young man 
first, threatening him with his vengeance, for having trespassed 
on his demesnes, and asking him, if he knew in whose presence 
he stood ? The youth replied, that he now supposed him to be 
the lord of the moors ; that he offended through igiioranoe ; and 
offered to bring him the game he had Idlled. The dwarf was a 
little mollified by this submission, but remarked, that nothing 
could be more offensive to him than such an offer, as he consi- 
dered the wUd animals as his subjects, and never failed to aveogt 
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doitnictioik He cradBietndcd fkvthcr i^ faifotni him, diat 
be was, like blimelf, mortal, tiuiugh ef yena far exeeefing the 
lot ofooramon hnmanky ; and (what I should not hove had an 
idea of) that he hoped for salvation* He nerer, he added, kd 
on any tl4|| that had life, hot lived, in Ae somaer, on whortle^ 
berries, and in winter, on nuts and apples, of which he had great 
store in the woodSi Finally, he invited his new aoqaaiotanee 
to accompany him home, and partake his hoi^tafity ; an oAr 
wfaidi the yoath was on die point of aoceptiog, and was just 
going to spring acMsa the brook, (which if he had done, says 
Eliaabeth, the dwarf woidd certainly have torn him in pieees,) 
when his foot was arrested by the voice of his companion, who 
thought he had tanied long; and on looking round agam, 
^* the wee brown man was fled.*' The story adds, that he 
was imprudent enough to sl^ht the admonition, and to sport 
over the moon, on his way homewards ; but soon after hii 
sitani, ho fdl into a Ungeriog disofder, and died within the 
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Note IX. 
Or who mojf dare on wold to wear 

The fiAryU fatal greeth'-^Y^ V. p. 107. 
As the Jkukne ShX^, or Men of Peace, wore green habits, 
they were supposed to take offence when any mortals ventured 
to assume their favourite colour. Indeed, from some reason, 
whidi has been, perhaps, originally a general superstition, 
gnem u hdd in Scotland to be unlucky to particular tribes and 
countieB. The Caithness men, who hdd this bdief, allege, as 
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m KMOII9 that tbeir btiids wore that eokrar when tbey wore eut 
«ff at tlie battle of Flodden ; and fi« the aame reaioB thij svoid 
cnariiig the Oid op a Monday* being the day of the week en 
which their iU-omened {oray eel forth. Green is obp disUiifd 
by dioee of the name of OgUvy ; but more especially is k hcU 
fatal to the whole dan of Grahame* Jt is remembered of an 
aged gentleman of that name, that when bis hone fdl in a fiis- 
chase« he accounted fw it at once, by observing, that the whif^ 
cord attached to his lash was of this unludEy colour. 

Note X. 
For thou ttert chrittefCd flum.— >VoL V. p. 167. 
The Elves were supposed greaUy to envy the privSieges ac^ 
quired by Christian initiation, and they gave to those mortals 
who had fallen into their power, a certain precedence, Ibimd- 
ed upon this advantageous distincdon. Tamlane, in the old 
ballad, describes his own rank in the fairy procession :— 

*< For I ride <»i a milk-white steed, 

And .aye nearest the town ; 
Because I was a christened knight. 

They give me that renown. 



f> 



I presume, that, in the Danish baUad, the obstinacy of the 
*^ Wciest Elf,'* who would not flee for cross or sign, is to bt 
derived from the drcumstanee of his having been ** christen*d 



man." 
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How eager the elves were ta obtam for their o£&pring the 
prerogatives of Christianity, will he proved bj the following 
story : <* In the district called Haga, in Iceland, dwelt i^ noble- 
man called Sigward Forster, who had an intrigue with one of 
the subterranean females. The elf became pregnant, and ex- 
acted from her lover a firm promise that he would procure the 
baptism of the infant. At the appointed time, the mother 
came to the church^yard, on the wall of which she placed a 
golden cup, and astole for the priest, agreeable to the custom 
of making an offering at baptism. She then stood a little 
apart. When the priest left the church, he enquired the 
meaning of what he saw, and demanded^ of Sigward, if he 
avowed himself the father of the child. But Sigward, ashamed 
of the connection, denied the paternity. He was then interro- 
gated if he desired that the child should be baptized; but 
this also he answered in the negative, lest, by such request, be 
should admit himself to be the father. On which the child 
was left untouched and unbaptized. Whereupon the mother, 
in extreme wrath,^ snatched up the infant and the cap, and re- 
tired, leaving the priestly cope, of which fragments are still in 
preservation. But this*female denounced and imposed upon 
Sigward, and his posterity, to the ninth generation, a singular 
disease, with which many of his descendants are afBi^d at 
this day.'* Thus wrote Einar Dudmund, pastor of the parish 
of Garpsdale, in Iceland, a man profoundly versed in learning, 
from whose manuscript it was extracted by the learned Tor- 
ivBOS^m^fflttoria ffrolfi Krakii, Halfnics^ 1713, jprefatio* 
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NoteXL 
And gaily thinet the fairy land t 

But aU it glistening «Aow.~VoL V. jk 16d. 

No fact respecting Fairy-laud seems to be better ascertain* 

ed than the fantastic and illusory nature of their apparent 

pleasure and splendour. It has been already notioed» in th» 

former quotations from Dr Grahame^s entertaining vQlume» and 

may be confirmed by the following Highland tradition. '* A 

woman^ whose new-bom. child had been conveyed by them in^ 

to their secret abodes* was also carried thither hersdfy to se* 

main, however, only until she should sucU* her infant Sbet 

one day, during this period, observed the Shi^ichs busily em* 

ployed in mixing various ingredients in a boiling cauldmn { 

and, as soon as the composition was prepared, she remarked 

that th^ all carefully anointed their eyes with it, laying tha 

remainder aside for future use. In a moment when thej 

were aU absent, she also attempted to anoint her eyes with 

the precious drug, but had time to apply it to one eye only, 

when the Daoine Shi returned. But with that eye she was 

henceforth enabled to see every thing as it really passed in 

their secret abodes :— «he saw every object, not as she hitheir 

to had done, in deceptive splendour and d^ganoe, but in its 

genuine colours and form. The gaudy orxiaments of the aparl* 

ment were reduced to the walls of a gloomy cavern. Soon 

after, having discharged her office, she was dismissed to her 

own home. Still, however^ she retained the faculty of seeing, 

with her medicated eye, every thing that was done, any where 
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in her presence, by tbe deceptive art of the order. One day, 
amidst a throng of people, the chanced to obsenre the iSnr«A, 
or man of peace, in whoee possession she had left her chUd ; 
though to eveiy other eye invisible. Prompted by maternal 
flUection, she inadvertently accosted him, and began to en- 
^vdre after die welfare of her child. The man of peace, as- 
toiushed at being thus realised by one of mortal race, de« 
manded how she had been enabled to discover him. Awed 
by the terrible frown of his cowitenance, she acknowledged 
what she had done. He spat in her eye, and extinguished it 
for ever.**— XrRABAHE^s Skekhetf p. 116—118. It b veiy 
remarkable, that tfus story, translated by Dr Grabame ficm 
popular Gaelie tradition, is to be found in the Otia Imperialia 
of Gervaae of Tilbury. A work of great interest might be 
eompikd upon the origin of popular fiction, and the tnmsmis* 
•ion of similar tales from age to age, and from country to conn- 
try* The mythology of one period would then appear to pass 
into the romance of the next centuxy, and that into the nur- 
eery-tale of the sidwequent ages. Sudi an invesdgatloa:, while 
it went greatly to diminish our ideas of die richness of human 
invention, would also shew, that these fictions, however wild 
and ^ildish, possess sudi charms for the populace, as enable 
them to penetrate into countries tmconnected by manners and 
language, and having no apparent intercourse, to affiird the 
means of transmission. It would carry me fu bejrond my 
bounds, to produce instances of this community of ftibl^ 
ainaong nations who never b orrow e d from eadi other any thing 
intrinsiciAy worth learning. Indeed the wide difibsion of po- 
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pillar fictions nay be compared to Ae facility with which 
straws and feathers are dispersed abroad by the wind, whil« 
valuable metals cannck be transported without trouble and la* 
hour. There lives, I believe» only one gentleman, whose un- 
limited acquaintance with this subject might enable him to do 
it justice ; I mean my iriend Mr Fnmds Douce, of the Bri- 
tish Museum, whose usual kindness wiH, I hope, pardon my 
mentioning his name, while on a subject so closely connected 
with his extensive and curious researches. 



Note XIL 
/ tunk down in a tinftdfray^ 



Andf ^twixt Hfe and deathy wot tnaidied away 
To ihejoylett Eljln &ower.— VoL V. p. 170. 
The subjects of Fairy Land were recruited from the regions 
of htimanity by a sort of erimpktg system, which extended to 
adults as wdl is to in&nti. Many of those who were in this 
world supposed to have discharged the debt of nature, had only 
become denizens of the ** Loode of Faery." In the beauti* 
ful Fairy Romance of Orftw and Hemodiis (Orpheus and £u* 
tydioe) itt the Auchinleck MS. is the following striking enu- 
tBeradon «f persons thus abstracted from middle eardi. Mr 
Bitsoa ttolmtnnatdyiRibiished this romance from a copy in 
which the fiiSowing, and many other highly poetical passages, 
donotoccwi 

" I'heA he gan tnholde ahoute al. 
And aeig^e fid liggaand within tiM wil» 
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Of fblk that wer thidder y^brdught; 
And thought dede and n^'re nought ; 
Some stode withouten hedde } 
And sum none armes nade ; 
And sum thureh the bodi heddd wounde ; 
And sum lay wode y-bounde ; 
And sum anned on hors sete ; 
And sum astrangled as thai ete ; 
And sum war in water adreynt ; 
And sum with fire al for-schreynt ; 
IVives ther lay on childe bedde ; 
Sum dede, and sum awedde ; 
And wonder fde ther Uy besides. 
Right as thai depe her undertides ; 
Eche was thus in the warld y-nome. 
With fairi thider y-come." 



Note XIIL 
Thottgh tpace and law the itag we lend^ 

Who ever redc*d where^ hawt or when^ 
TheprvwUttgfox was trapped and tUAiu 

VoU V. ^ 191. 
St John actually used this illustzation when engftged in con- 
futing the plea of law proposed for the unfoortonate Earl of 
Straffi>rd : *f It was true, we give laws to hares and deer, be- 
cause they are beasts of chase; but it was ne?cr aooonnted 
dther cruelty or fbul play to knock foxel or wolves on the head 
as they can be found, because diey are beasts of prey. In a 
word, the law and humanity wcr« alike ; the one being more 
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iUIacioiu, and the other more bsrbavous, than in any age had 
been vented in sueh an authority.*' — Clarekdok*8 History 
of the RdieaUm. Oxford, 1708. fol. vol. p. 18a 

Note XIV. 
■■■ ■■ hk Highland cheer ^ 
The harden'djleth qfnumntaiu'deer.'^Vol, V. 192. 

The Soottiflh Higfaknden, in former tiroes, had a condse 
mode of cooking their venison, ^r rather of dispensing with 
cooking it,, which appears greatly to have surprised the French, 
whom dianee made acquainted with it. The Vidame of Char* 
ties, when a hostage in England, during the rdgn of Edward 
VI., was permitted to travel into Soothmd, and penetrated as 
&r as to the remote kighUnds ianftufmd det Sauvaget,) 
After a great hunting party, at which a most wonderful quan- 
tity (Kf game was destroyed, he saw these ScotiUh Savaget de- 
vour a part of their venison raw, without uiy .further prepara- 
tion than oompresbiog it between two battons of wood, so as to 
fince out the blood, and render tt eztremdy hard. This they 
red(oned a great dellcpqr; and when the Vidame partook of 
it, his Gompliahoe with their taste rendered him extremely po- 
pular. This curious, tndt of manners was communicated by 
Mdns. de Montmiorenigr^^igreat ftiend of the Vidame, to Bran- 
tome, by whom it is reoordcd in Vie$ det Hommet Illuttret^ 
DUcoMTtt LXXXIX. «rt. 14. The process by which the raw 
venison was rendered eatsible is described very minutely in 
the romance of Pevoefovest, where Sstonne, a Soottiah kni^t- 
ercant, having dain a deer, says to his companion Claudiu : 

VOL. VI. . o 
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** Sire, or mangerez v<Hi$ et moy aiusL Voire si nous Buimu 
de feu, dit Claudius. Par Tame de iQon.pere, dist Eatonaef 
ie Tous atoumeray et euiray a la maniere de nostre pays oomme 
pour cheualier errant Lors tira son espee et sen vint a la 
branche dung arbre, et y fait vng grant trou, et puis fend al 
brancbe bien deux piedz et boute la cuisse du eerf entredeux, 
et puis prent le licol de son cfaeval et en lye la branche et de- 
straint si fort que le sang et les humeois de la diair aaiUeiit 
hors et demeure la chair doulce et seidie. Lors prent la chair 
et oste ius le cuir et la cbaire demeure anssi blanche comme 
si ce feust dung cfaappon. Dont dist a Claudins^ Sire ie la 
vous ay cuiste a la guise de mon pays, tous en pouez manger 
hardyement, car ie mangeray premier. Lors met sa main ^.sa 
selle en vng lieti quil y auoit, et tire' lion ad et.poudie de 
poiure et gingembre, mesle ensemble, et le iecte dessus, et.Ie 
frote 8us bien fort, puis le oouppe a mojrtie, et en donne a 
Claudius Tune des pieces, et puis mort en Tautre aossi sauoa* 
reusement quil est aduis que il an feist la pouldre voQer. 
Quant Claudius veit quil le mangeot.de tel goust il en print 
grant fain et commence a manger tresvoulentiers, et dist a £s« 
tonne ; Par Tame de moy ie ne mangeayonoquesmais-de chair 
atoumee de telle guise : mais doresenauant ie ne me retoome- 
roye pas hors de mon chemin par auoir la eoite. Sure, dist £•• 
tonne, quant ie suis en desers d^Esoosse, dont ie sois seigneur, 
ie dieuaucheiay huit iours ou quinze que ie n'entreray en chas* 
Id ne en raaison, et si ne verray feu ne personne vioaat San 
que bestes sauuages, et de oeUes mangeray. atoumees eaeeste 
maniere, et mieolz me plaixa que la viande de remperenr. 
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AiDsi sen ▼ont mangeant et cheuauchant iusques adonc quilz 
arriueTent sur une moult belle fontaine qui estoit ea vne valee. 
Quant Estonne la vit il dist a Claudius, allons boire a ceste fon- 
taine. Or beuuonsy dist Estonne, du boire que le grant dieu a 
pourueu a toutes gens, et qui me plaist mieulx queles ceruoises 
d*Angleterre.**— ZfA Tretelegante HytUnre du tretnohle Roy 
Percefirett, Paris, 1531, foL tome L foL Iv. vers. 

After all, it may be doubted whetheif la chaire nostree, for so 
the French called the vension thus summarily prepared, was any 
thing more than a mere rude kind of deer-ham. 



NOTES TO CANTO FIFTH. 



Note I. 
Nor then daim'd sovereignty hU due^ 
fVhile Albany i tpUh feeble hand^ 
Held borrowed truncheon of command.'^-^'P, 110. 
There is scarcely a more disorderly period in Scottish his- 
tory than that which succeeded the battle of Flodden, and oc- 
cupied the minority of James V. Feuds of ancient standing 
broke oat like old wounds«,and every quarrel among the inde- 
pendent nobility, which occurred daily, and almost hourly, gave 
rise to fresh bloodshed. •* There arose," says Pitsoottie, <* great 
trouble and deadly feuds in many parts of Scotland, both in 
the north and west parts. The Master of Forbes, in the north, 
slew the Laird of Mddrum under tryst, (i. e. at an agreed and 
secured meeting .*) Likewise, the Laird of Drummelzier slew 
the Lord Fleming at 4he hawking ; and, likewise, there was 
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slaughter among many other greet lords.*' p. 121. Kor was 
the matter much mended under the government of the Earl of 
Angus : for though he caused the king to ride through all Scot- 
land, ** under pretence and colour of justice, to punish thief 

• 

and traitor, *none were found greater than were in their own 
company. And none at that time durst strive with j^ «Doa- 
glas, nor yet with a Douglas's man, for if they did, they got the 
worse. Therefore, none durst plain zie of no extortion, theft, 
reilF, nor slaughter, done to th^im \sf the Douglasses, or their 
men ; in that cause they were not heard, so long as the Doug- 
lasses had the court in guiding.**— /&i<2. p. 133. 

Note II. 
The Gaelf of plain and river heir^ 
Shall f with strong hand, redeem his f^ar^.— P. 113. 
The ancient Highlanders verified in their practice the lines 
of Gray :— 

An iron race the mountain di^ maintain^ 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain ; 
For whore unwearied sinews must be fotind. 
With side-long plough to quell the flinty ground ; 
To turn the torrent*s swift descending flood ; 
To tame the savage rushing from the wood ; 
What wonder if, to patient valour trained, i 
They guard with spirit what by strength they gain'd ; 
And while their rocky ramparts round they see 
The rough abode of want and liberty. 
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(As lawless fd^ce ftom confidence will grow,) 
Insult the plenty of the vales below ? 
Fragmtfit on the Alliance of Education and Government, 

So far, indeed j was a Creagh, or foray, from being hdddis- 
giaoeftil, that a young chief was always expected to shew his 
tslents for command so soon as he assumed it, by leading his 
dan on a sucoessfiil enterprise of this nature, either against a 
ncighbooring sept, for which constant feuds usually furnished 
an apolo^, or against the Satseuach, Saxons, or Lowlanders, 
for whidi no apology was necessary. The Gael, great tradition- 
al historians, never forgot that the Lowlands had, at some re- 
mote period, been the property of thdr Celtic ibrefiithers, which 
furnished an ample vindication of all the ravages that they 
ooQld make on the unfortunate districts which lay within their 
reach. Sir James Grant of Grant is in possesdcMi of a letter 
of apology from Cameron of Lochid, whose men had commit- 
ted some depredati(m upon a farm called Moines, occupied by 
one of the Grants. Loehid assures Grant, that, however the 
mistake had happened, his instructions were precise, that the 
party should foray the province of Moray, (a Lowland district,) 
where, as he coolly observes, ** all men take their prey. 



Note III. 
'T only meant 



1* 



To shew the reed on which you leant. 
Deeming &tis path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.-^F, IS. 
This incident, like some other passages in the poem, illus- 
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trative of the diancter of the ancient Gad, is not imaginary, 
but boROwed from fact. The Highland^, with the incon- 
sistency of most nations in the same state, were alternately 
capable of great exertions of generosity, and of cruel rercoge 
and perfidy. The following story I can only quote from tra- 
dition, but with such an assurance fitom those by whom it was 
communicated, as permits me little doubt of its autlienticity. 
Early in the last century, John Gunn, a noted Cathetan, or 
Highland Robber, infested Inverness-shire, and levied blade 
maU up to the walls of the provincial cajutaL A garrison was 
then maintained in the castle of that town, andthetr pay (coon* 
try banks being unknown) was usually transmitted in speditf 
under the guard of a small escort. It chanced that the officer 
who commanded this little party was unexpectedly obliged to 
halt, about thirty miles from Inverness, at a miserable inn. 
About night-fall, a stranger, in the Highland dress, and of very 
prepossessing appearance, entered the same house. Separate 
accommodation being impossible, the Englishman oflfered the 
newly-arrived guest a part of his cupper, which was accepted 
with reluctance. By the conversation, he found his new ac^ 
quaintance knew well all the passes of the country , which in* 
duced him eagerly to request his company on the ensuing 
morning. He neither disguised his business and charge, nor 
his apprehennons of that celebrated freebooter, John Gunn. 
The Highlander heatated a moment, and then frankly con- 
sented to be his guide. Forth they set in the! morning ; and 
in travelling through a solitary and dreary g}en, the discourse 
again turned on John Gunn. *' Would you like to see him ?'* 
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laid the guide ; and, without waiting an answer to this alann- 
ing question, he whistled, and. the English officer, with his 
smaU party, were snnounded by a body of Highlanders, whose 
numbers put resistance out of question, and who were all well 
armed* ** Stranger,'' resumed the guide, *' I am that very 
Jobiv Guns by whom you feared to be intercepted, and not 
without cause ; ior 1 came to the inn last nigUt with the ex- 
press purpose of learning your route, that I and my followers 
might ease you of your charge by the road. But 1 am incapa- 
Ue of betraying the trust you reposed ill me, and having con* 
Tinoed you that you were in my power, I can only dismiss you 
unplnndered and uninjured." He then gave the officer direc- 
tions for bis journey, and disappeared with his party, as sud- 
denly as they had presented themseWes. 

Note IV. 
On Bochattk the mouldering Hnetf 
Where Rome^ the Empreu of the worlds . 
Of pore her eagle wings unfurTd,^^F. 19; 
The UMreut which discharges itsdf from Loch Vennacharj 
the lowest and eastmost of the three lakes which form the 
scenery adjoining to the Ttosaehsy sweeps through a flat and 
extensive moor, caBed Bochasde^ Upon a small eminence, 
called the Dun of Bocfaastle, and indeed on the phun itself, 
are some entrenchments winch have been thought Roman. 
There is adjaoent to Calleodar, a sweet villa, the residence of 
Captain Faizfbnl, entitled the Roman Camp. 
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Note V. 

See, here, aB vtMtagektt I ttondf 
Arm*d,. Wte ihytetf, whh Hngle brand,-^F, 20, 
The dueUists of ^rmer times did net alirays stand upon 
those ponetifiot w s pec t ing eqpaiitj of anus, whieh are now 
judged essential to fiur combat It is true, that in formi^ com- 
bats in the Hsts, the parties were> bj the judges of the field, 
put as nearljr as posdble in the same dtcumstaaoes. But in 
private duel it was ofteft otherwise. In that d«iperate com- 
bat which was fought between Qudus, a minioB of Henry III. 
of France, and Antragnet, with two seconds en each side, from 
which only two persons, escaped afive, Quelns cemplaiBed that 
his (antagonist had over him the advantage of a poniaid whidi 
be used in parrying, while his left hand, which he was forced 
to employ for the same purpose, was cruelly mangled. When 
he charged Antraguet with this odds, *<Thou hast done 
wrong,** answered he, ^' to forget thy dagger at home. We 
are here to fi^^t, and not to settle punctilios of arms.*' In a 
similar duel, however, a younger brother of the house of Au- 
banye, in Angoulesme, behaved more generously on the like 
occasion, and at once threw away his dagger when his en^my 
challenged it as an undue advant^^e* But at this time haidly 
any thing can be conceived more hc^idly brutal and savage, 
than the mode in which private quairds were conducted in 
France. Those who were most jealous of the point of honoot, 
and acquired the title of Ruffinh^ did not scrfti^ to Uk» evetf 
advantage of strength, numbers, surprise, and arms, toaocom- 
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plifih their revenge. The Sieur de Bnntame, to whose dis* 
courae oa daels I am obliged for these particularst gives th^ 
foUowing acooant of the death and principles of his friend, the 
Baion de Vitaux : 

«< J'ay oui oonter a u& Tireur d*annes, qui apprit a MiUaud 
a en tirery kqnel s'appelloit Senear le .Jacques Fenon, de la 
riUe d*Ast, qui avoit este a moy, il fut despuis tu^ a Saincte*' 
Basine en Gascogne, Ion que Monsieur du Mayne Tassi^ea, 
hii servant d'lng^nieur ; et de nudheur, je Tavcns addresse 
aoffit Baron qnelques trols moi»auparavant, pour l*exeroer a 
txrer, biett qu*il en s^eiist prou ; mais il n*en fit oonte : et le 
huasaDtt Miflaud s*en servit» et le re&dit fort adroit. Ce Seig* 
neur Jacques done me raeonta, qu*il s^estoit mont^ sur un 
noyer, ass^ loing, pour en voir le combat, et qu*il ne vist ja- 
mais homme j aller'plus bravement, ny plus i^solument, ny 
de grace phia asseur^e ny d^tennin^e* II commeo9a de mar- 
dier decuquantepatTers son enneiy^y, relevant eouvent ses 
moustaches en haut d*une main ; et estant a vingt pas de son 
cnnemy, (non plustost) il mit la main i Tesp^ qu*il tenoit en 
Ja main, non qu*il Teust tir^e encore ; mais en marchant, il fit 
voQer le fourreau en I'air, en le secouant, ce qui est le.beau 
de oela, et qui monstroit bien une 'grace de combat bien as- 
sieur^ et fzoide, et nullement tem6raire, comme il y en a qui 
tyrent leurs esp^s de cinq cents pas de Tennemy, voire de 
nuUe, comme j'en ay veu ancuns. Ainsi mourut ee brave Ba- 
ron, le paragon de France, qu'on nommoit td, a bien venger 
ses querelles, par grandes et d^termin^es resolutions II n'es^ 
tost pas seulement estim^ en France, mais en Italie, Bspaigne, 
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AUanaigne, en Boulogne et Ang^eterrt ; et iwiiu ient fot let 
Bstrangen, veoftiit en Pnmce, le Totr 9 ear je Tfey vea, taat w 
renomm^ voUott. 11 estmt fort petk de eorps, ic feic 
grand de courage. Ses ennemis disoient ^*il ne tuoit pas 
bien ses gens, qat par advanlages et supcraheiies. Certcs, je 
tiens de grands capitaines, et mesme d'ltaliens, foi softt estes 
d'autres fois les premieFs vengeurs du monde, ift ogni modOf 
disoient-ils, qui ont tenu cecte maxiiQe, qu*iine superdierie ne 
se devoit payer que par senblable moniioye, et M*y aUdt point 
U de d^honneur.'*— Owvre* de BrmOomt^ Paris, >1 787*8. 
Tome VIII. p. 90-99» It may be neccssasy to infinrm the 
reader, that this paragon of France was* the most foul assasBin 
of his time, and had committed many desperate mwdeiSy chief- 
ly by the asristance of bis hired banditti } from which it may 
be conceived how little the point of honour of the period deser- 
ved its name. I have chosen to give the heroes, who are in- 
deed of an earlier pesiod* * stroogtr tinctun of the 8|mit of 
chivalry. 

Note VI. 
in fared it then wUh Roderidc />;««, 
That am thejtdd hitt targe he <Arew.— .P. tS, 
A round target of flight wood, covered with strong leatheff 
and studded with brass or iron, was a neoeHaiy part of a 
Highlander's equipment In charging regular troops they re- 
ceived the thrust of the bayonet in thii bncider, twisted it aside, 
and used the broad-sword against the encumbered soldier. In 
the dvil war of 174^, most of the front*Faak of the dans were 

12 
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thus anned ; and Gaptein Grote infoims tu, that, in X747y the 
privates of the 42d vegiment, then in Flanders* were for the 
most part permitted to oany taiget8.*-«Jtf Uitory Antiquities^ 
voL I. p« 164 A person thus aimed had a considerable ad- 
vantage in private finy. Among verses between Swift and 
Sheridan, lately published by Dr Barrett, there is an accoimt 
of such an encounter, in which the circumstances, and conse^ 
quenUy the relative superiority ci the oemhatants, are precisely 
the reverse of those in the text 9 

A Highlander once fought a Frenchman at Mai^te, 
The weapons, a rapier, a badc^sword, and target ; 
Brisk Monaeur advanced as fast as he could. 
But all his fine pushes were caught in the wood. 
And Sawny, with back-sword, did slash him and nick him, 
While t*other, enraged that he could not once prick him, 
Cried, ^* Sirrah, you rascal^ you son of a whore, 
Me will fight you» be 0ur ! if yon*ll come from your door." 

Note VII. 
J*or, trM^d abroad Mt ormt to tMd, 
FitZ'Jafnes'* Wade wot tword and MI0UL— -P. 24.* 
The use of defensive Armour, and pardcolarly of the buck- 
ler or target, was general in Queen Efiaabeth*s tone, although 
that of the smgle rapier seems to have been occasionally prac- 
tised mndi earlier.* R^wlvid Yorke, however, who betrayed 



s Soe DoawTt mastiBtions of Shafci»esrs^ voL U. p. 61. 
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th6 fort of Zutplien to the SfMOiiaids, fw whklk good semee 
he WM afterwards poisoned by them, is said to have heeb the 
first who brought the ni|ner-^ht into general use. FuBer, 
[peaking of the swash-hoAlers, or Iwdlies of Qaeen Elisa- 
beth's time, says, •< West SmithMd was formerly called Rnf. 
fians' Hall, where such men usually iaet, casaaUy or odierwiae, 
to try mtuterie* With sword alid hocUer. More were frighten- 
ed than hurt, more hurt than killed therewith, it being ac- 
counted unmanly to strike beneath the knee. But since that 
desperate traitor Rowland Yorke first introduced thrusting 
with rapiers, sword and buckler are disused." In The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon, a comedy, printed in 1599, we 
have a pathetic complaint :— <^ Sword and buckler fight begins 
to grow out of use. I am sorry for it : I shaU never see good 
manhood again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of rapier 
and dagger will come up ; thai a tall man and a good sword 
aiid buckler man, will be spitted like a -cat or rabbit." Rut 
the rapier had upon the continent long superseded, in private 
duel, the use of sword and shidd» The niasters of the noble 
science of defence were duefiy Italians. They made great 
mystery of tbeit art and mode.of instruction, iiever suffered 
any person to be pfttent but the sdidar who was to be taught, 
and even examined dosets, beds, and otlugr places of poanbk 
concealment. Their, letsens ef^ gave the most treadteroas 
advantages } for the chalUnger,' luiving the ri|^ to chose his 
weapons, frequently selected some strange, unusual, and in- 
convenient kind of arms, the use of which he practised under 
these instmctort, and thuft killed aC'faie^cliie In ahtagohist, to 
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wliAm it was presenterl for the first time on the field of battle. 
See BsAN TOME'S Discourse on Dueh^ Mid the wOrk on the 
tmae subject, ** tigetUemeni eerUt** by the venerable Dr Paris 
de Puteo. The HigfaUnders continued fo um broad-swoid and 
taiget-until dismued after the affiur of 1745-6. 

Note Vni. 
IMce mifitniaiiMxUf who guards her yoitng^ 
FuUat FU»»Jamu*$ ^roat he sprung.^^K 25^ 

I have not ventared to render thb dvtA to savagely ddperale 
as that of the celebrated Sir Ewi£ of Loefaid, chief of the dab 
Cameron, caMed, from his sable complexion, Ewan Dho. He 
was the last man in Scotland who maintained the royal cause 
during the great civil war, and his constant incursions render- 
ed him a very unpleasant neighbour to the republican garrison 
at Inverlocfay, now Fort WilUam. The governor of the fort de- 
tached a party of three hundred nien to lay waste Loch^el's 
possenianB^ and cut down his trees ; but, in a sadden and des- 
.pente attack, tonde upon them by the chieftain» with very in- 
ferior numbers^ they were almost ail cut to pieces. The skir- 
mish is detailed in a carious memoir of Sir £wan*s life, printed 
in the Appendix of Pennant's Scottish Tour. 

** In this engagement, Lochiel hunself had several wonder- 
ful escapes. In the retreat of the English, one of the strong- 
est and bravest of the officers retired behind a bush, when he 
observed Lochiel pursuing, and seeing him unaccompanied 
wfth any, he leaped out, and thooght him his prey. They met 
<md anodier with efual fury. The eombat was long and doubt- 
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fill : the Englisb g«Dtl«iiian had by.fu the advantage in strength 
and sUse ; but Lochiel exceeding him in nimUenesa and agiH- 
ty» in the end tript the sword out of his hand : they closed, and 
wrestled, till both fell to the ground) in each wther*s arms. 
The English officer got above Lochiel, and pressed him hard, 
but stretching forth his neck, by attempting to disengage him- 
sdf, Lochiel, who by this time had his hands at liberty, with 
his left hand seized him by the collar, and jumping at his ex- 
tended throat, he bit it with his teeth quite jthrough, and kept 
such a hdd of his grasp, that he brought away his mouthful : 
this, he said, was Ifte sveetetfUi he toer hoi in hit lifetime ">^ 
VoLLp.375, ' 

Note IX. 
Ye towers ! v/Hhin whose drcuvt dread^ 
A Dougiat hy hit sovereign hied ; 
And thou, O sad andfital tnound ! 
That oft hast heard ihe deaih^axe sound,m^F> d3. 
Stirling was often polluted with noUe blood. It is thus 
apostrophized by J. Johnston s 



Discoidia tnstis 



Heu quQties procerum sanguine tinxit humum ! 
Hoc uno infelix, et felix joetera, nusquam 
LsBtior aut ecsli frons geniusve soli. 

The fate of William, eighth Earl of Doughu, whom James 
II. stabbed in Staling Castle with his own hand, and while 
under his royal safe-conduct, is familiar to all who read Soot- 
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dsh hutory. Muidaek Duke of Albany, Duncan Earl of 
Lennox, his father-in-law, and hit two sons, Walter and Alex- 
ander Stuart, were executed at Stiiiing, in 1425. They were 
beheaded upon an eminence without the castle walls, but 
making part of the same hill, from whence they could behold 
their strong castle of Doune, and their extensive possessions. 
This ** heading hill,*' as it was sometimes termed, bears com- 
monly the less terrible name of Hurly-haeket, from its having 
been the scene of a courtly amusement alluded to by Sir Da* 
rid Lindsay, who says of the pastimes in which the young king 
was engaged, 

'* Some harled him to the Hurly-hacket ;** 

whidi consisted in sliding, in some sort of chair it may be 
supposed, from top to bottom of a smooth bank. The boys of 
Edinburgh, about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly- 
hacket on the Calton-hffl, using for their seat a horse's skull. 

NoteX. 
The burghers hold their tporti Uhday.-^T. 33. 
Every buigh of Scotland, of the least note, but more espe- 
cially the considoable towns, had their solemn play^ or festi- 
val, when feats of archery were exhibited, and prizes distribu* 
ted to those who excelled in wrestling, hurling the bar, and 
the other gynmisatie exercises oi the period. Stirling, a usual 
place of royal residence, was not likely to be deficient in pomp 
upon such occasioTiS, especially since James V. was very par- 
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tial to them. His ready pBitidpittion in tliese popular amuae- 
ments was one cause of his acquiring the title of King of the 
Commons, or Rex Pkhdorum^ as Leslej has latinised it. The 
usual price to the best shooter was -a silver arrow. Such « one 
is preserved at Selkirk and at Peebles. At Dumfries, a alver 
gun was substituted^ and the contenticm transferred to fire> 
arms. The ceremony, as there performed, is the subject of an 
excellent Scottish poem, by Mr John Mayne, entitled the Siller 
Gun, 1808, which surpasses the effi>its of Ferguson, and oomes 
near those of Burns. 

Of James*s attachment to archery, Pitscottie, the faithful, 
though rude recorder of the manners of that period, has given 
us evidence s 

<* In this year there came an ambassador out of England, 
tiamed Lord William Howard, with a bishop with him, with 
many other gentlemen, to the number of threescore horse, 
which were all the able men and waled (picked) men for all 
kind of games and pastimes, shooting, louping, running, wrest* 
ling, and casting of the stone, but they were weU 'sayed (essay- 
ed or tried) ere they past out of Seotland, and that by their own 
provocation ; but ever they tint : till at last, the queen of Scot- 
land, the kiog*s mother, favoured the English-men, because she 
was the king of En^and's sister : and tlierefore she took an 
enterprise of aichery upon the Bnglish»mens hands, •contraiy 
her son the king, and any six in Scotland that he would wale, 
either gentlemen or yeomen, duR the BngUsh-men should shoot 
ogainst them, either at pricks, revers, or huts, as the Scots 
pleased. 
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** Tbe king hearing this of his moth^, was content, and gait 
her pawn a hundred crowns, and a tnn of wine, upon tbe Eng* 
lishomens hands ; and he incontinent laid down as much for 
the Scottish-men. The field and ground was chosen in St An- 
drews, and three landed men and three yeomen diosen to 
shoot against the English-men, to wit, David Weemyss of that 
ilk, David Amot of that ilk, and Mr John Wedderbum, viear 
of Dundee ; the yeomeil, John Thomson, ' in Leith, Steven 
Tabomer, with a piper, called Alexander Bailie ; they shot 
very near, and waited (worsted) the English-men of the enter- 
prise, and wan the hundred crowns and' the tun of wine, which 
made the king very merry that his men wan the victory.**— 
P. 14T. 

Note XI. 
■ ■ Robin ITood.^.P. 36. 



The exhibition of this renowned outlaw and bis band was a 
favourite frolic at such festivals as we are describing. This 
sportittg, in which kings did not disdain to be actors, was pro- 
hibited in Scotland upon the Reformation, by a statute of the 
^h Parliament of Queen Mary, c 61, A. D. IA55, which or- 
dered under heavy penaltieft, that, *< na manner of person be 
chosen Robert Hude, nor Utile John, Abbot of Unreason, Queen 
of May, nor otfaenrise.** But 1561, " the rascal muldtude,** 
says J<An Knox, " were stirred up to make a Robin Hude, 
whilk enormity was of mony years left and damned by statute 
and act of Parliament ; yet would 'tbey not be forbidden." Ac<^ 
cordingly they raised a very serious tiunult, and at length 
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'mtdt priflonen the magistntet who endeftvoured to sapptta 
it, and would not release them till they extorted a formal pro- 
mise that no one should he punished for his share of the dit- 
turbanoe. It would seem, from the complaints of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, that these prophane festivities were con- 
tinued down to 1592.* Bold Robin was, to say the least, 
equally successftil in maintaining hk groond agsinst the re- 
formed clergy of England : for the simple and evangelical La- 
timer complain^ of coming to a country church, where the 
people refused to hear him, because it was Robin Hood*8 day ; 
and his mitre and rochet were fain to give way to the.viHage 
pastime. Much curious inibrmation on this subject may be 
finmd in the Preliminaiy Dissertation to the late Mr Ritson*s 
edition of the songps respecting this memorable outlaw. The 
game of Robin Hood was usually acted in May ; and he was 
associated with the morrice-dancers, on whom so much ilhu- 
tratioQ has been bestowed by the commentators oa Shake- 
speare. A very lively picture of these festivities, containing a 
great deal of curious information on the subject of the private 
life and amusements of our ancestors, was thrown by the late 
ingenious Mr Strutt, into his romance entitled Queen-hoo-Hall, 
published after his death, in 1808. 



• Book of the Vnivmal Kirk« p. 414. 
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Note XIL 
Indiferent at to archer wigfUf 
The monarch gave ifte arrow hrighi,^JP, 37, 

The Douglas of the poem is an imaginaiy person, a tup|NMed 
uocle of the Earl of Angus. But the king*s behaviour during 
an unexpected interview with the Laird of KOspindie, one of the 
banished Douglasses, under dreumstances similar to those in the 
text, is imitated from a real story told by Hume of Godscroft. I 
would have availed myself more flilly of the timple and afibct- 
ing eiveumstanoes of the old history, had they not beefl already 
woven into a pathetic ballad by my friend Mr Finlay.* 

'* His (the king's) implacability (towards the 'fiuaoily of Doa<- 
g^) did $ho appear in his eHrriage towards Archibald of Kil« 
spin^Ue, whom he, when he was a child, loved singularly wdl 
for his alrility of body, and was wont to call him his Gray* 
SteilL't' Archibald being banidied into EngUnd, could not well 
comport with the humour of that nation, which he thought to be 
too proud, and that they had too htg|i a oonceit of themselves, 
joined with a contempt and despising of all others. Wherefore, 
being wearied of that life, and remembering the king's fiivoor 
of «ld towards him, he determined to try the king*s merdftdnesi 
and demency. 60 he oomes into Scotland, and taking occasion 



• See Scottish Hktorieal and Romantie BaDsdi. Glmgaw, 1806, voL U.' 
p. 117. 
t Adiam^OBofpopttlsrioinaBcib St JPHi'# Hssmikw, vol. IIL 
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of the king's hunting in the psrk at Stirling, he casts himself 
to be in his way, as he was eoming home to the castle. So soon 
a< the king saw him afar off, eire he came near, he guessed it 
was he, and said to one of his oouitien, yonder is my Guy SteiU, 
Archibald of Kikpindy, if he be aliTC. The other aoflwend, 
thi^t it could not be he, and that he durst not come into the kiog^s 
preaence. The king approaching, he fell upon his knees and 
craved pardon, and promised from thence forward to abstain from 
meddling in public afiairs, and to lead a quiet and private life. 
The long went by, without giving him any answer, and trotted 
a good round pace up the bill. Kilspindy followed, and, though 
he wore on him a secret, or shirt of mail« for his particular 
enemies, was m soon at the castle-gate as the king. There he 
sat htm down upon a stone without, and entreated some of the 
kil)g*s servants for. a cup of drink, being weary and t^ursty ; 
but they, fearing the king's displeasure, durst give faim none. 
When the king was set at his dinn^, he asked what he had 
done, jxrhat he had said, and whither he had gmie ? It was told 
him that he h|id desired a cup of drink, and had gotten none. 
The king reproved them very sharply for their discourtesy, and 
told them, that if he. had not taken im oath that no Doi^^ 
fbould ey^r serve him, he would have received him into hu 
servioe« for he hod sc^n \ijfoa. some time a man of great abiUty. 
Then he sent him word to go to Leith, and expect his further 
pleasure.- Th en s o me kinsman of David Falconer, the canonier, 
that was slain at Tantallon, began to quarrel with Archibald 
about the matter, wherewith the king shewed himself not wdl 
pleased vhen.he hcard.of it Then he oommanded l|ia togo 
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to France for a certain space, till he heard further from him. 
And so he did, arid died shortly after. This gave occasion tp the 
King of England (Henry VIII.) to blame his nephew, alleging 
the old sayihg. That a lung*s face should give grace. For this 
Archibald (whatsoever were Angus*8 or Sir George's fault) had 
not been principal actor of jmy thing, nor no counsellor nor 
stirrer up, but only a follower of his friends, and that noways 
cruelly disposed.'*— Hume o/'GocZfcrQ/'/, 11. 107. 

Note XIII. 
Prize of the wrestlmg matcht the fdng 
To Douglas gave a golden ring,^~P, 37. 
The usual prize of a wrestling was a ram and a ring, but the 
animal would have embarrassed my story. Thus in the Cokes 
Tale of Gamdyn, ascribed to Chaucer : 

There happed to be there beside 

Try ed a 'wrestling ; 
And therefbre there was y-setten 

A ram and als a ring. 

Again the Litil Geste of Robin Hood : 

By a bridge was a wrestling. 



And there taryed was he. 
And there was all the best yemen 

Of all the west countrey. 
A Aidl iayre game there was set up, 

A white bull up y-pight, 
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A gnat eouzser with nddle and brydle, 

With gold ImxnUhed full biygfat ; 
A payre o£ gloves* a red golde lisge, 

A pipe of wyne good fiiy ; 
What man bereth hhn beat I wis. 

The prise shall bear away. 

RiTS0K*s Rofnn Hooi^ voLl. 
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NOTES TO CANTO SIXTH. 



Note I. 

Tliete drew mot for their Jleldt the twordf 

Like tenant* ((fa feudal hrd^ 

Nor oanCd the patriarchal claim 

CfcMrfttAn m their leader'' » name ; 

Adventurert they. ■ P. 58. 
The Scottish armies consisted chiefly of the nobility and ha- 
ions, with their vassals, who held lands under them, for mili« 
tary service by themselves and their tenants^ The patriarchal 
influence exercised by the heads of dans in the Highlands and 
Borders was of a different nature, and sometimes at variance 
with feudSl principles. It flowed from the Patria Poteetat^ 
exercised by the chieftain as representing the original father of 
the whole name, and was often obeyed in contradiction to the 
feudal superior. James V. seems first to have introduced, in 

TOL. TX. H 
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addition to the militia furnished from these sources, the seniee 
of a small number of mercenaries, who formed a bodjr-guaid, 
called the Foot-Band. The satirical poet. Sir David Lindsay, 
(or the person who wrote the prologue to his play of the 
*' Three Estaites/*) has introduced Finlay of the Foot-Band, 
who, after much swaggering upon the stage, is at length put to 
flight by the fool, who terrifies him by means of a sheep*s skull 
upon a pole. I have rather chosen to give them the harsh fea- 
tures of the mercenary soldiers of the period, than of this Scot- 
tish Thraso. These partook of the character of the AdveDtnioas 
Companions of Froissart, or the Condottieri of Italy. 

One of the best and liveliest traits of such manners is the last 
will of a leader, called GefTroy Tete Noir, who, having been 
slightly wounded in a skirmish, his intemperance brought on a 
mortal disease. When he found himself dying, he summoned 
to his bed-side the adventurers whom he commanded, and thus 
addressed them : 

** Fajrre sirs, quod Geffray, I knowe well ye have alwayes 
served and honoured me as men ought to serre their sovo* 
imygne and capitayne, and I shal be the gladder if ye will agre 
to have to your cajntayne one that is descended of my blode. 
Behold here Aleyne Ronx, my cosyn, and Peter his brother, 
who are men of armes and of my blode. I require you to makt 
Aleyne your capitayne, and to swere to him faytfat;, obey* 
saunce, love, and loyalty, here in my presence, and also to his 
brother : howe be it, I wyll that Aleyne have the soverayne 
charge. Sir, quod they, we are well content, fbr ye haave 
ryght well chosen. There all the compabyons made thcjm 
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MiTfUit to Aleyne Rous and to Peter his brotber. Whan all 
that was done, then Geffraye spak^ agayne, and s^d : Nowe, 
sirs, ye hauve obeye4 to my pleasure, 1 canne you great thanke; 
wherefore, sirs, 1 wyll ye have parte of that ye have holpen to 
eonquere. I .say unto you, that in yonder chest that ye se stande 
yonder, therein is to the some of xxx thousande frankes,— I 
wyfi give them accoidynge to my conscyence. Wyll ye all be 
.content to fulfil my testament ; howe saye ye ? Sir, quod they, 
we be xyght well contente to fulfyl your comraaundement. 
Thane firste, quod he, I wyll and give to the chapell of Saynt 
Goorge, here in this castell, for the reparacions thereof, a thou- 
sande and five hundrede frankes : and I give to my lover, who 
bath truly served me, two thousand atid five hundrede frankes : 
and also I give to Aleyne Roux, your new capitayne, foure 
thousande frankes : also to the varieties of my chambre I 
gyre fyve hundrede frankes. To mine ofiycers 1 gyve a thou- 
nmd and five hundrede frankes. The rest I gyve and bequeth 
as I shall sliew you. Ye be upon a thyrtie companyons all 
M one sorte : ye ought to be bretherne, and all of one aly- 
jmnoe* without debate, ryotte, or stryfe among you. All 
this that 1 have shewed you ye shall fynde in yonder cheste. 
I wyll that ye dcparte all the residue equally and truelly hi- 
twene you thyrtie. And if ye be nat thus contente, but that 
the devylle wyll set debate bytwene you, than beholde yonder 
ia a strong axe, breke up the ccfier, and gette it who can. To 
•Aeae words every man ansuered and said, Sir, and dere mais- 
tcr, we are and shall be all of one accorde. Sir, we have so 
'imocbJbved and doated you» that we will brike no coffer, nor 
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breke do poynt of that ye have ordayned and oommanded.**-* 
Lord Bebvers* FrtAnarU 

Note 11. 
Thou fum hoit ghe-maiden and harf; 
Get thee an ape and trudge the land. 
The leader of a Juggler hand. — P. 6?. 
The jongleurs, or jugglers, as we learn fiom the daBoiate 
work of the late Mr Strutt, On the sports and pastimes of the 
people of England, used to call in the aid of various assLstants* 
to render these performances as captivating as possible* The 
glee-maiden was a necessary attendant Her duty was tom- 
l>ling and dancing ; and therefore the Anglo-Saxon version of 
Saint Mark's Gospel states Herodias to have vaulted or tum- 
bled before King Herod. In Scotland, these poor creatures 
seem even at a late period, to have been bonds-women to their 
masters, as appears from a case reported by FountainhalL 
'* Rdd the mountebank pursues Scot of Harden and his lady, 
for stealing away from him a little girl, called the tumbling 
lassie, that danced upon his stage : and he claimed damagea» 
and produced a contract, whereby he bought her from her- mo- 
ther for soil Scots. But we have no slaves in Scotland, and 
mothers cannot sell their baimes ; and physicians attested^ the 
employment of tumbling would kin her ; and her joints wot 
now grown stiff, and she declined to return ; though she was 
at least a 'prentice, and so could not ran away from her master : 
yet some cited Moses's law, that if a servant shelter himadf 
witli thee, against his master's cruelty, thou shalt surely nai 
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ddiTCT him up. The lords, remientd canceUario, assoilzied 
Harden, on the 87th of January, (1687.)** — FouM T ainhall*! 
DeciHont, voL I. p. 439.* 

The facetious qualities of the ape soon rendered him an ac- 
eeptable addition to the strolling band of the jongleur. Ben 
Jonson, in his splenetic introduction to the comedy of ** Bar* 
tholomew Fair,** is at pains to inform the audience '< that he has 
ae*er a sword and buckler man in his Fair, nor a juggler, with 
a welUeducated ape, to oome over the chaine for the king of 
England, and back again for the prince, and sit still on his 
haunches for the pope and the king of Spaine.** 

Note in. 
T%at ttirring air which peals on lUgh, 
0*er Demist race our victory^ 

Strike a I P. 74. 

There are several instances, at least in tradition, of persons 
M much attached to particular tunes, as to require to hear 
them on their death-bed. Such an anecdote is mentioned by 



• Though 10M to my purpoie, I caaooC help aotiefaig a dreiiiiutano« 
reipfrting anothor of thk Mr Reid't attendants, whidi occurred during 
James II.'f seel for catholic proidy tism, and is told by Fountainhall, with 
dry Scottish inmy. " Janmarp nth, 1687.— Reid the ■«««m»>i»f»»fc is neei- 
▼ed into the popish church, and one of his bladkamorcs was persuaded 
to aoocpt of bqitism from the popish priests, and to turn Christian papist ; 
whidi was a great traphy : be was called Jamci^ after the king and dum* 
esllor,«adtheapaBtlB James."— Ibid, p. 440* 
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the late Mr Riddel of Glenriddel, in his collection of Border 
times, respecting au air called the ** Dandling of the Bairn8>'* 
for which a certain Gallovidian laird is said to have evinced 
this strong mark of partiality. It is populariy told of a famous 
freehooter, that he composed the tunfe known by the name of 
Macpherson's Rant while under sentence of death, and played 
t at the gallows-tree. Some spirited words have been adapted 
to it by Bums. A similar story is recounted of a Welch bard^ 
who composed and played on his death-bed the air called Do- 
fyddy Garregg Wen, 

But the most curious example is given by Brantome, of a 
maid of honour at the court of France, entitled, Mademoiselle 
de Limeuil. '* Durant sa maladie, dont e le trespassa, jamais 
elle ne cessa, uns causa tousjours ; car elle estoit fort grande 
parleuse, brocardeuse, et tr^^ bien et fort i propos, et tris-beUe 
avec cela. Quand Theure de sa fin'fut venue, elle fit venir a 
soy son valet, (ainsi que le filles de la oour en ont chacune un) 
qui s*appeloit Julien, et scavoit tris-bien jcuer du violon* 
^ Julien, luy dit elle, prenez vostre violon et sonnez moy tous* 
jours jusques a ce que me voyez morte (car je m*y en vais,) la 
d^faitedes Suisses, et le mieux que vous pourrez, et quand vous 
serez sur le mot, ^ Tout est perdu,* sonnez le par quatre ou 
dng fois, le plus piteusement que vous pourrez,* ce qui fit 
Tautre, et elle-mesme luy aidoit de la voix, et quand ce vint 
' tout est perdu,* alle le i Altera par deux fois ; et se toumant 
de Tautre cost^ du chevet, elle dit a ses compagnes : * Tout 
est perdu a ce coup, et k bon escient ;* et ainsi d^c^da. Voila 
une morte joyeuse et plaisante. Je tiens ce conte de deux de 
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^es compBgnes* dignec defot, qui visttBl joftac ce m^teteJ*— * 
Omore$4e Brwiome^llh 507. 

> The time to which this fair lady choee to make her final ieadt 
was composed on the defeat of the Swisa at Marignano. Tin 
burden is quoted by Paaui^* in RabdaiB^ and contuta of these 
woxds^ imitating the jargoo of the Swiss, which is amixtiwe of 
Vrendi and Gemum : 

Tout est Teloie 

La Tintelore* 

Tout est verlore hi Got I 



Note IV. 
Battle 0fBealan Dtdne. — P. 75. 

A skirmish actually took place at a pass thus called in the 
Trosachs, and dosed with the remarkable incident mentioned 
in the text. It was greatly posterior in date to the reign of 
James V. 

** In this nmgfaly-wDoded island,* the country people sc- 
crated their wivte and children, and their most valuable effects, 
(hna the rapacity of Cromweirs soldiers, during their inroad into 
this country, in the time of the republic These, invaders, not 
venturing to ascend by the ladders, along thd side of the lake. 



• That at the eastern extremity of Loch Katrine, lo often mentioned 
in the text. 
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took » mon drcuitous road, dmmgh the heart of the Tiowchtj 
the moft frequented path at that time, which peDetrates the 
wildemeM about half way between Binean and the lake, by a 
^^act called Yea-chilleach, or the Old Wife's Bog. 

^< In one of the defiles of this by-road, the men of the conn- 
tiy at that time hung upon the rear of the invading enemy« and 
•hot one of Cromwell's men, whose grave nuurks the scene of 
action, and gives name to that pass.* In revenge of this insult 
the soldiers resolved to plunder the island, to violate the wo- 
men, and put the children to death. With this brutal inten- 
tion, one of the party, more expert than the rest, swam to- 
wards the island, to fetch the boat to his comrades, which had 
carried the women to their asylum, and lay moored in one of 
the creeks. His companions stood on the shore of the main 
land, in full view of all that was to pass, waiting anxiously for 
hii return with the boat. But just as the swimmer had got to 
the nearest point of the island, and was laying hold of a black 
rock, to get on shore, a heroine, who stood on the very point 
where he meant to land, hastily snatching a dagger iiom bdow 
her apron, with one stroke severed his head from the body. 
Hii party seeing this disaster, and reUnqmshing all future hope 
of revenge or conquest, made the best of their way out of their 
perilous situation. This amazon's great-grandson lives at Bridge 
of Turk, who, besides others, attests the anecdote.'*— «S%«lo% 



• BesUsdi an dtttaw. 
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^&i€ Scenery near CaUendar. Stirling, 1806, p. 20. I have 
only to add to this aooount* that ihe heroine*s name was He* 
lea Stuartt 

NoteV. 
And SncmdmuCi ki^ght u Scotland's king.-^F. 95. 

This discoveiy will probably remind the reader of the beau* 
tifttl Arabian tale of // Bondocanu Yet the incident is not 
borrowed fiom that elegant story, but from Scottish tradition* 
James V., of whom we are treating, was a monarch whosf 
good and benevolent intentions often tendered his romantic 
fteaks venial, if not respectable, since, from his anxious at- 
tention to the intecests of the lower and most oppressed class 
of his subjects, he was, as we have seen, popularly termed tlu; 
JTm^ of iKe Commont* For the purpose 4>f seeing that justico 
was r^;ularly administered, and frequently from the less justi«' 
fiaUe motive of gallantry, he used to traverse the vicinage of 
Jiis several palaces in various disguises. The two excellent 
comic songs, entitled <« The Gsiherlunzie Man," and « We'll 
gae nae mair a roving,*' aae «aid to have been founded upoi^ 
ihe. success of his amorous adventures when travelling in thf 
disguise of a beggar. The latter u perhaps the best comic 
ballad in any language. 

Another advenuue, which had nearly cost James his life, ii 
said to have taken place at the village of Cramond, near Edin* 
buigh, where he had rendered his addresses aoceptablo to a 
pretty giiliif the lower rank. Four or five persons, whether 
idatbns or lovers of bis mistross is uncertain, beset the di«^. 
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giiised monaich, as he letttrned from his raidevraas* Natit* 
nfly gallant, and an admirable master of his weapoO) th« }aag 
took post on the high and narrow bridge over the Almond 
liver, and defended himself bravely with his sword. A pea- 
sant, who was threshing in a neighbouring bam, came out upon 
the noise, and, whether moved by compassion or by natural gal- 
lantry, took the weaker side, and laid about with his flail so 
efibctually, as to disperse the assailants, well threshed, even 
according to the letter. He then conducted the long into his 
bam, where his guest requested a basin and towel, to remove 
the stains of the broiL This being prootted with diflknl^, 
James employed hhnself in learning what was the sommat ef 
his deliverer's earthly wishes, and found that they were boond* 
ed by the desire of possessing, in prepeity, the farm of Biae* 
head, upon which he laboured- as a bondsman. The landi 
dianced to belong to the crown $ and James direded him to 
eome to the palace of Holy-Rood, and enquire for the Gold* 
man «. e. farmer) of Bidlangiedi, a name by which he was 
known in his excursions, and which aos wemd to the // Jewitoawl 
of Haroun Alraschid* He presented himself according, and 
found, with due astonishment, that he had saved his mooaich^ 
life, and that he was to be graiifled with a crown-ebaitcr «£ the 
lands of Braehead, under the service of presenting an €wei» 
basin, and towel, for the king to wash his hands, whan he 
shall happen to pass the Bridge of Cramond. Thit penon 
ancestor of the Howisons of Braehead, in Mid-Lothian, a: 
spec able fomily, who continue to hold the lands (now 
into the female line) under the same tcnuie. 
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Another of Jamais hoBss is thus nsmted by Mr Campbell, 
ham the Statistical Acoonnt. '* Being once benighted idien 
out a-hunting, and scpaiated from his attendants, he happened 
to enter a cottage in the midst of a moor, at the foot of the 
Odnl hills, near Alloa, where, miknown, he was kindly re- 
ceived* In order to regale their miexpeeted guest, the gud^ 
num^ (jL e» landlord, farmed,) desired the gudetpife to fetch the 
hen that roosted nearest the cock, which is always the plump» 
est, for the stranger's supper. The king, highly pleased with 
his night's lodging and hospitable entertainment, told mine 
host, «t parting, that be should be glad to retam his dvili^, 
and requested that the first time he came to Stilling be woaM 
call at the castle, and enquire for the gudeman of BaUinguidl^ 
Donaldson, the landlord, did not fail to call on the gwdtmnhi 
^BalUmgukhy when his astonishment at finding that the king 
had been his guest affiiided no small amusement to the merry 
monaordiand his courtiers $ and, to carry on the ^easantiy, he 
was thenceforth designated by James with the title of King of 
the Moors, iddeh name and designation' have descended fina 
ftlber to son ever since, and they have oondnued in powerton 
of the identical spot, the property of Mr Erskine of Mar, tOl 
very lately, when this gentleman^ with reluctance, turned out 
the descendant and representative of the King of the Mooi% 
«D> account of his majesty's invindUe indolence, and gresit 
dislike to reform or innovation of any kind, although, from 
the spirited example of his ndghbour tenants on the same es- 
tate, he is convinced similar exertion would promote his ad« 
vantagCi" 
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Tbe Mithor laquots permawion yet ikHher to Yoify the nb- 
jcet of his poeBi»' by an extract from the genealogieU wotfc of 
Buchanan of Aucfamar, upon Scottish nunamei. 

<« This John Buchanan of Auchmar and ArnpiTor warafter- 
waidi tenned King of Kippen,* upon the foUowing account : 
Xing James V*, a veiy sociable, debonair prince, residing at 
Sibling, in Buchanan of Aropryor's time, carriers wcfe ▼ay 
frequently passing along the common road, being near Ain*. 
pryor*s house, with necessaries for the use of the king's family t 
and he, having some CKtraordiDary occasion, ordered one of 
these carriers to leave his load at his house, and he would pqr 
him for it ; which the carrier refused to do, telling him he was 
the king's carrier, and his load for his majesty's use ; to which 
Ampryor seemed to have small regard, compdling the canier, 
in the end, to leave his load { telling him, if King James was 
king of Scotland, he was king of Kippen, so that it was rei^ 
sonaUe he should share with his neighbour king in some of 
these loads, so frequently carried that road. The carrier re;* 
pfesenttng this usage, and tdling the story, as Ampryor spoke 
it, to some of the king's servants, it came at length to his m^ 
jcsty's ears, who, shortly thereafter, with a few attendants, 
came to visit his neighbour king, who was in the mean time at 
dinner. King James having sent a servant to demand access, 
was denied the same by a tall fdlow with a battle-an, wbo^ 



* A tmaU dUtrict of Perthdiire. 
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Stood pozter at the gate, telling, there oould be no access till 
dinner was over. This answer not satisfying the king, he sent 
to demand access a second time ; upon which he was desire4 
by the pozter to desist, otherwise he would find cause to if- 
peat his rudeness. His majesty finding this method would not 
do, desired the porter to tdl his master that the goodman of 
Ballageigh desired to speak with the king of Kippen. The 
porter telling Ampryor so much, he, in all humble manner, 
came and received the king, and having entertained him with 
much sumptuousness and jollity, became so agreeable to King 
James, that he allowed him to take so much of any provision 
he found canying that road as he had occasion for ; and seeing 
he made the first viat, desued Ampryor in a few days to re- 
turn him a second to Stirling, which he performed, and oonti* 
used in very much favour with the king, always thereafter be- 
ing termed King of Kippen while he lived.**— BucHAVAir'a 
Eisag upon the FamUy ofBudumcuu Bdin. 1775, Svo. p. 74b 
The readers of Aiiosto* must give credit for the amiable fea* 
tures with which he is represented, since he is generally eon- 
sidered as the prototype of Zerbino^ the nu»t intenstiBg hei9 
of the Orlando Furioso. 

Note VI. 

StirRng^t Tamer 
Of yore the name qfSnomdoun dslirw.— P. 98. 
WiQiam of Worcester, who wrote about the middle of the 
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fiftetBth eenlttiy, caUs Stiiling^ Caftle .Snowdoon. Sir Daiid 
LindMy bescows-the tame epithd upon it in hisConqpUunt of 
Ute Papingo : 



Adieu, fair Snawdoun, with thy towen high. 
Thy chaple-royal, park, and table round : 
May, June, and July, would I dwell in thee. 
Were I a man, to hear the birdis sounds 
Whilk doth againe thy royal rock rebound. 



Mr Chaknen, in his late excdlent edidoB of Sir Dsvid 
Lindny's works, has reAited the chimerical derivatioii of Snaw- 
doun ftom tnedMug'^ or cutting. It waa probably derived fimn 
the romantic legend which connected Stiding with King Ar- 
thur, to which the mention of the Round TaUe gives counte- 
nance. The ring within which justs were foimarly practised, 
in tfaecasde park, is still called the Round Tablew SnAwdsnn 
is theoflkial tide of one of the Scottish heralds, whose epithet 
seem in all countries to have been fantastically adopted from 
ancient history or romance. 

It appears from the preceding note, that the real name by 
which James was actually distinguished in his private excur- 
sions, was the Goodman of BaUenguicb ; derived from a steep 
pass leading up to the Casde of Stirling, so called. . But the 
would not have suited poetiy» and would besidst at 
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ence, and prematuiely, have announoed the plot to many of 
mj ooanttymen, among whom the traditional atones above 
mentioned are ttfll current 



The Author haa to apolo^ze for the inadvertent appropriatian 
of a whole line from the tragedy of Douglas,. 

«< I hold the first who strikes, my foe." 
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IN THREE PARTS. 



PART FIRST. 



Few personages are so renowned in tradition as Thomas 
of Erceldoiine> known by the appellation of I%e Bhymer. 
Uniting, or supposed to unite, in his person, the powers 
of poetical composition, and of vaticination, his memory, 
even after the lapse of five hundred years, is regarded 
with veneration by his countrymen. To give anythii^ 
like a certain history of this remarkable man, would be 
indeed difficult ; but the curious may derive some satis- 
fkction from the particulars here brought tc^ther. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the residence and pro- 
bably the birth place, of this ancient bard, was Ercel«- 
doune, a village situated upon the Leader, two mileff 
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above its junction with the Tweed. The ruins of aa 
andent tower are still pointed out as the Rhymer's castle. 
The uniform tradition hears, that his simame was Ler- 
mont, or Leannont ; and that the appellation of 71k 
Rhymer was conferred on, him in consequence of hit 
poetical compositions. There remains, nevertheless, some 
doubt upon this subject In a charter which is subjoin- 
ed at length,* the sonof our poet designshimself^ '' Tho- 



* From the Chartulary of the Trinity House qfSoHra^ Advo- 

catet' Library, W. 4. 14. 

ERSVLTON. 

Omnibus has literas visaris vd audituriB Thomas de Erdl- 
doun filiuB et heres Thome Rymour de Ercildoun salutem in. 
Domino. Noveritis me per fustem et baculem in pleno judido 
resignasse ac per presentes quietem damasse pro me et heredi- 
bos meis Magistro domus Sanctae Trinitatis de Soltre et fratrir 
bus ejusdem domus totum terram meam cum omnibus perti- 
nectibus suis quam in tenementb de Ercildoun hereditarie 
tenui renundando de toto pro me et heredibus meis Omni jure 
et dameo que ego seu antecessores mei in eadem terra alioque. 
tempore de perpetuo habuimus uve de futuro habere possu- 
mus. In cujus rd testimonio presentibus his sigiDum meum 
appcsui data apud Erdldoua die Martis proximo post festum 
Sanctorum Apostolorum Sjmonis et Jude Anno Domini Mil- 
lessimo oc. Nonagesimo Nono. 
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nuuB of Ercildoun, son and heir of Thomas Rymoiir 
of Erdldoun," which seems to imply, that the father 
did not hear the hereditary name of Learmont ; or, at 
least, washetter known and distinguished hy theepithet> 
which he had acquired hy his personal accomplishments* 
I must, however, remark, that, down to a very late pe* 
riod, the practice of distinguishing the parties, even in 
fbrmal writings, hy the epithets which had been bestow->» 
ed on them from personal circumstances, instead of the 
inxiper simames of their fiunilies, was common, and in-^ 
deed necessary, among the Border dans. So early as the 
end of the thirteenth century, when simames were 
hardly introduced in Scotland, this custom must haye 
l)een universal. There is, therefore, nothing incon8i»* 
tent in supposing our poet's name to have been actually 
Learmont, although, in this charter, he is distinguished 
by the popular appellation of The Rhffmer. 

We are better able to ascertain the period at which 
Thomas of Ercildoune lived ; being the latter end of th^ 
thirteenth century. I am inclined to place his death a 
little farther back than Mr Pinkerton, who supposes that 
he was alive in 1300 (List of Scottish Poets) ; which h 
hardly, I think, consistent with the charter already quo- 
ted, by which his son, in 1S99, for himself and his hein. 
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eoDfeyft to Hbe ooninent of tlie Trinity of Sohre, the teae" 
liMiit which he poisessed hy inheritance {herediiarie) is 
Erdldoun, with all daim which he, or his predeoessony 
tfodld pretend thereto. From this we may m£er, that 
Ae Rhymer was now dead ; ance we find his son dift- 
pedng of die &mily pnqierty. Still, however, the ar- 
mament of the learned historian will renlain unimpeacb- 
ed, as to the time of -die poet's birth. For i^ as we 
learn fhm Barbour, his prophecies were held in repu- 
tation as early as 1306, when Bmce slew the Red Cum- 
min, the sanctity, and (let me add to Mr Pinkerton's 
wofds) the uncertainty of antiquity, must haye already 
involved his character and writings. In a charter of Pe- 
ter de Haga de Bemersyde, which unfortunately wants 
• date, the Rhymer, a near ne^hbour, and, if we may 
tnist tnuUtion, a friend of the fiimily, appears as a wit- 
ness. — Cartulaiy of Melrose, 

It cannot be doubted, that Thomas of Frcildoun was 
a remarkable and important person in his own time. 



*' The linn alluded to are these : 

I hope that Ton.as^s prophesie. 
Of Erceldoun shall truly be. 
Id him, &c. 
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met, Ytxf diortly aftrar his. deatii^ we find fahn odeim« 
ted as a prophet, and as a poet. Whether he faims^ 
made any pretensions to the first of those characters, 
or -vdielher it was grataitoasly conferred upon him hj 
Ae credulity of posterity, it seems difflcolt to decide. 
If We may helieye Mackenzie, Learraont only versified 
die prophecies deliyered hy Eliaa, an inspired nun, of 
a convent at Haddington. But of this thei« seems not 
to be the most distant proof. On the contrary, all an- 
cient attliiOTB,'who quote the Rhymer's prophecies, miis- 
Ibrmly suppose^them to have been emitted by himself. 
ThtlB, in Winton's Chronicle, 



Of this iycht qcdlum spa> Thomsi 
Of Ecsyldoune, that sayd in Derne, 
( Thare suld meit stalwartly, staike, and 8teiii& 
He sayd it in his prophecy ; 
But hoir he wist it WM/erlp. 

Book VIII. ehof. 38. 



There covdd hhive^been mferfy (marvel), in Winton's 
eyes at least, how Thomas came by his knowledge of 
fiiture events, had he ever heard of Ae inspired nun of 
Haddington ; which, it cannot be doubted, would have 
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been a solution of the mystery^ nmdi to the taite of tbe 
prior of LocMevin.* 

Whatever doubts, however, the learned might have^ 
as to the source of the Rhymer's prophetic skill, the v ul-^ 
gsr had no hesitation to -ascribe the whole to the inters 
coarse between the bardand the queen of Faery. Tbe 
popular tale bears, that Thomas was cairied ofl^ at an 
early age, to the Fairy Land, where he acquired all the 
•knowledge whidi made himafterwardssofianoua. After 
seven years residence he was permitted to return to the 
earth, to enlighten and astonish his countrymen by 



* Henry, the minstrel, who introduces Thomas into the his- 
tory of Wallace, expresses the some doubt as to the source of 
bis prophetic knowledge. 

Thomas Rhymer into the faite was than 
With the minister, which was a worthy man. 
He used oft to that religious place ; 
The people deemed of wit he meikle can, 
And so he told, though that they Ueas or baa^ 
Which happened sooth in many divers case ; 
I cannot say by wrong or righteousness. 
In rule or war whether they tint or wan : 
it may be deemed by division of grace, && 

Hittory qf Wdthcc^ Book //. 
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his prophetic powers ; still, however, reHnainiug boond 
to retam to his royal mistress, when she shoiilli intima^ 
Jier pleasure.* Aeoordingly; while Thomas was inar 
king meny with his ftiends in ihe tower of Ercildoun, 
« person came nmniilg in, and told, with marks of fear 
and astonishment, that a hart and hind had 1^ the 
neighbottziBg Sweat, and were composedly and slowly 
parading the street of the :vi]l8ge.t The prophet in-^ 
■stanily arose, left his'hahitation, aad'&llowed ihe wen- 
derfhi animals to die forest, whence he was never seen 
to return. Acoor^Biig to the popular belief, he still 
** drees his weird" in Fairy Land, and is expected one 
day to revisit earth. In tibie mean whEe, his memory 
is held in the most profoond respect. The Eildon 
Tree, fix>m beneath the shade of which he delivered 
his prophecies, now no long^ exists ; but the spot is 
nuarked by a large stone, called fiildon I^see Stone. A 
nd^bouring rivulet takes the name of .the Bogle Bum, 



* See [a Disseitation on Faiiies, prefixed to the baOad of 
.TAMLAirx, Minttreky of the Border^ toL ii. p. 237. 

'f There is a singular resemblance betwixt this tradition» and 
an incident oceurxing in the life of Merlin Caledonius, which 
the reader will find a few pages onwi^d. ^ 

VOL. VI. I . 
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(Gobliii Brook) flrom the Bhymer's supernatural visi- 
tants. The yeneration^ paid to his dwelling-place^ even 
attached itself in some degree to a person^ who, within 
the memory of man, chose to set up his residence in 
the ruins of Learmont's tower. The name of this man 
was Murray, a kind of herhalist ; who, hy dint of some 
knowledge in simples, the pottession of a musical ck)ck, 

/an electriod machine, and a stuffed alligator, added to 
a supposed communication with Thomas the Bhymer, 
lived for many yeaars in very good credit as a wizard. 

It seemed to the author impardonable. to dismiss a 
person, so important in Border tradition as the Rhymer^ 
without some &rther notice than a simple commentaiy 

. upon the following hallad. It is given from a copy, 
obtained from a lady, residing not &r from Erdldoun, 
corrected and enkiged by one in Mrs Brown's MSS. 
The former copy, howeter, as mi^t be expected, is &r 
more minute as to local description.* To this old tale 
the author has ventured to add a Second Part, consisting 



The author has been since informed, by a most eminent an- 
tiquary, that tiiere is in existence a MS. copy of this baDad, of 
very considerable antiquity, of which he hopes to avail himself 
on some future occasion. 
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of a kind of Cento, from the printed prophecies vulgarly 
ascribed to the Rhymer; and a Third Part^ entirely 
modem, founded upon the tradition of his having re- 
turned with the hart and hind to the Land of Faerie. 
To make his peace vrith the more severe antiquaries, the 
author has prefixed to the Second Part some remarks on 
Learmont's prophecies. 
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PART FIRST— ANCIENT. 



True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi* his e'e ; 
And.there he saw a ladye bright. 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 

Her shirt was o* the grass-green silk. 
Her mantle o* the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse's mane, . 
Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 
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True Tbooaas^ he pulled aff his ci^. 
And loul^d low dowato hia kneej— 

*' All hajl^ tbou m^hty %Kieeii of heaven ! 
F«]» ihy ipeer on ^i^^ I never did see/' 

'^ O no^ O no» Thonia%" she ^aid ; 

" ThAtMune doear^ot be|«ng to me ; 
I am but the qiJi^cJiq. oC^^Uf l^and^ 

Tlttit am tutbi^r.coioft to visll t}]iee. 

'^ Harp and oaxp, Tl^om|i9/' she said; 

** Harp imd qvp ahmg "^th me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips. 

Sure of your body I will be." 

'* Bedde me weal, betide me woe. 
That weird * shall neveor danton me." 

Syne he has kias'd her rosy lips. 
All underAeadi the Eildon Tree. 

* That weird, j-e.~That detdny shaU never frighten me 
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*' Now, ye maun go wi' me/* die said ; 

'' True Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun serve me seven years. 

Through weal or woe as may diance ta be.** 

She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 

She's ta*en true Thosnas up behind ; 
And aye, whene'er her Imdle rung. 

The steed flew swifter thaa the wind. 

O they rade on, and farther on; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desart wide^ 

And living land was left behind. 

*' Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 

And lean your head upon my knee : 

Abide, and rest a little space. 

And I will shew you fetlies three. 

9 
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*' O see ye not yon narrow road^ 

So thick beset with thorns and briers ?— 

That is the path of righteousness. 
Though after it but few enquires. 

'^ And see not ye that braid, braid road. 

That lies across that lily leven ?*- 
That is the path of wickednesi^ 

Though some call it the road to heaven. 

*' And see not ye that bonny road. 
That winds about the femie brae ?«»- 

That is the road to £ur Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

'' But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue. 

Whatever ye may hear or see ; 
J'or, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 

Ye'll ne'er get back to your aio countrie/' 
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O they rade on^ and fiuther on^ 

And tbey waded through rivers aboon the knee^ 
And they saw neither son nor moon. 

But they heard the roaring of the 



It was mirk^nkiik night, and there was nae stem light. 
And, they waded through red blude to the knee. 

For a' the blude thait^ shed- on earth, 

Rins through tbe sprmgs o' that countries. 

Syne they eame M to a garden green. 

And she pu'd an a|^le frae a tree 
" Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 

It will give thee the tongue that can nev^ lie.**^ 

^' My tongue is mine ain," true Thomas said ; 

" A gudely gift ye wad gie to me ! 
I neither dought to buy nor sell. 

At fair or ttyst, where I may be. 
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I dottght neidier speak to prince or peer^ 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye." 
Now hold thy peace T the kdye said^ 
«« For^ as I say, so must it be." 



He has gotten a coat of the even cloth^ 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 

And, till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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NOTE AND APPENDIX 

TO 

THOMAS THE RHYMER- 

PABT FIRST. 



Shepu^d an apple f roe a tree^ 4[-c.— P. 200. v. 3. 
The traditbnal commentary upon this ballad infomu ns, 
that the apple was the produce of the latal Tree of Know- 
ledge, and that the garden was the terrestrial pa r adise. The 
repugnance of Thomas to be debarred the use of falsehood, 
when he mi^t find it couYenient, has a comic effect. 



The reader is here presented, from an old, and unfortunate- 
ly an imperfect MS.,, with the undoubted original of Thomas 
the Rhymer's intrigue with the Queen of Faeiy. It will af- 
ford great amusement to those, who would study the nature 
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•f traditioiial poetry, and the changes effected by oral tradi- 
tion, t0 compare this ancient romance with the foregoing bal* 
lad. The same inddents are narrated, eren the expression is 
often the nme, yet the poems are as different in appeeiance, 
as if the older tale had been regularly and systematically mo- 
dernized by a poet of the present day. 

IncipH Prqphena Thome de Erseldoun. 

In a lande as I was lent. 
In the gryking of the day. 
Ay alone as I went. 
In Hontle bankys me for to play : 
I saw the throstyl, and the jay. 
Ye mawes movyde of her song, 
Ye wodwale gauge notes gay. 
That al the wod about range. 
In that longyog as I lay, 
Undir nethe a dern tre, 
I was war of a lady gay. 
Come rydyug oujrr a fair le ; 
Zogh I suld sitt to domysday. 
With my tong to wrabbe and wry,. 
Certanly all hyr aray. 
It beth neuyr disoyuyd for me. 
Hyr palfra was dappyll gray, 
Sycke on say neuer none. 
As the son in somers day. 
All abowte that lady shone ; 
Hyr sadel was of a rewel bone, 
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A semly right it waf to te, 
Brfiit with mony a praeyous rtone. 
And oon^Myd all with crapcte ; 
Stones of oiycDs gret plente. 
Her hair about her hede it hang. 
She rode ouer the fimyle. 
A while she blew a while she sang* 
Her girths of nobil silke they were. 
Her bocols were of bezyl stone, 
Sadyll and biydill war - - : 
With sylk and sendel atwat bedone, 
Hyr patyrel was of a pall fyne, 
And hyr croper of the anise,- 
Hyr brydil was of gold fjme, 
On eueiy syde forsothe hong bells thre, 
Hjrr brydil reynes - . • 
, A semly syzt - - - . 
Crop and patyrel - - • 
In every joynt - - - • 
She led thre grew hounds in a leash. 
And ratches cowpled by her ran ; 
She bar an horn about her halse, 
And undir her gyrdil meny flene. 
Thomas lay and sa - - - 
In the bankes of • - i> 
He sayd yonder is Mary of Might, 
That bar the child that died for me, 
Certes hot I may speke with that lady bright, 
Myd my hert will breke in three ; 
I schal me bye with all my might. 
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Hyr to mete at Eldyn Tiee. 
Thomas lathly up he raae^ 
And ran ouer moanta3ra hye. 
If it be sothe the stoiy says. 
He met her euyn at Eldyn tie. 
Thomas kndyd down on his koe 
Undir nethe the greneweod spray. 
And sayd, lovely lady thon rue on me. 
Queen of Heaven as you well may be ; 
But I am a lady of another oountrie. 
If I be pareld most of prise, 
I lide after the wild fee. 
My ntches rinnen at my devys. 
If thou be pareld most of prise. 
And rides a lady in Strang fbly. 
Lovely lady, as thou art wise, 
Giue you me leue to lige ye by. 
Do way, Thomas, that were fbly, 
I pray ye, Thomas, late me be. 
That sin will fordo all my bewtie : 
Lovely ladye, rewe on me. 
And euer more I shall with ye dwell, 
Here my trowth I plyght to thee. 
Where you beleues in heuyn or helL • 
Thomas, and you myght lyge me by, 
Undir nethe this grene wode spray, 
Thou would tell full hastely. 
That thou had layn by a lady gay. 
Lady, I mote lyg by the, 
Undir nethe the grene wode tre. 
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For aU the gcild in chtyslenty, 

Suld you neuer be wiyede for me. 

Man on molde you will me mure. 

And yet bot you may haf you will. 

Trow you well, Thomas, you cfaeuyeit ye wazre ; 

For all my bewtie wilt yon sjnlL 

Down lyghtyd that lady bzyzt, 

Undir nethe the grene wode spray. 

And as ye story sayth full ryzt, 

Seuyn tjrmes b^ her he lay. 

She seyd, man jrou lyste thi play. 

What beide in bouyr may dele wkh'thee, 

That maries me all this long day ; 

I pray ye, Thomas, lat me .be. 

Thomas stode up in the stede. 

And behdde the lady gay» 

Her hejrre hang downe about hyr hede. 

The tone was blak, the other gray. 

Her eyn waiyt onte before was gray. 

Her gay clethjrng was all away. 

That he before had sene in that stede ; 

Hyr body as bio as ony bede. 

Thomas sighede, and sayd alias. 

Me thynke this a dullfull syght. 

That thou art fadyd in the face. 

Before you shone as son so bryzt 

Take thy leue, Thomas, at son and mone. 

At gresse, and at euexy tre. 

This twdvmonth sail you with me gone, 

Medyl erth you saU not se. 
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Alas« heseyd, fid wo is me* 

I trow my dedes will werke me cai«» 

Jesu, my sole tak to ye, 

Whedir so eujrr my body sail &rew 

She rode fuith with all her myzt, 

Undir nethe the derne lee, ' 

It was derke as at midnyat, 

And euyr m water unto the kne r 

Through the space oi days thre. 

He herde but swowyng of a flode ; 

Thomas sayd, ful wo is me, 

Nowe I spyll for fawte of fbde ; 

To a garden she lede him tyte. 

There was frujrte in grete plente, 

Pejrres and api^ss ther were lype. 

The date and the damese. 

The figge and als fylbert tre r 

The nyghtyngale bredying in her neste, 

The papigaye about gan fle, 

The throstylcok sang wold hafb no rest. 

He pressed to pulle iruyt with his hand 

As man for faute that was faynt ; 

She seyd, Thomas, lat al stand. 

Or els the deuyl wil the ataynt. 

Sche said, Thomas, I the hyzt, 

To lay thi hede upon- my kne. 

And thou shalt see fa3rrer a^t. 

Than euyr sawe man in their kintte. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yon fair way. 

That lyggs ouyr yone fayr playn ? 
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Yonder is the way to heojn for ay, 

Whan synful sawles haf denqred thcur payne. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone secund wvy* 

That lygges Uwe undir the ryse f 

Straight is the way soiihly to say, 

To the joyes of paradyce. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone thyrd w«y« 

That ligges otiyr yone how ? 

Wide is the way sothly to say^ 

To the biynyng ;fyt€8 of hell. 

Sees thou, Thomas, yone fayr cattells. 

That standes ouyr yone fayr hiH ? 

Of town and tower it beereth the belle. 

In middell erth is non like theretill. 

Whan thou corayst in yon ca^ell gaye 

I pray thu curteis man to be ; 

What so any man to you say, 

Soke thu 2^lswer non but me. 

My lord is servyed at yche iaes8e» 

With zxx knixtes feir «nd ire ; 

I sail say syttyng on the dese, 

I toke thy spechei b^Fonde the le» 

Thomas stode as stlU as stone. 

And beheld that ladye gaye ; 

Than was sche fiiyr and ryche anone. 

And also ryal on hir palfreyo* 

The grewhoundes had fylde them on the. deK, 

The ratches coupled, 1^ my £»y. 

She blewe her hom Thomas to chero, 

To the castle she went her way. 
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The lady into the hall went, 

Thomas fdovyd at her hand ; 

Thar kept hyr mony a lady gent. 

With curtasy and lawe. 

Harp and fedyl both he fande» 

The getem and the sawtry, 

Lut and rybib ther gon gang, 

Thair was al maner of nynstsalsy. 

The most istflj that Thomas thoght. 

When he com emyddes the flore, 

Fourty hertes to quarry were brog^. 

That had ben befor both long and store. 

Lymors lay lappyng blode. 

And kokes standing with dressyng knife. 

And dressyd dere as thai wer wode. 

And rewell was tbab wonder x 

Knyghtes dansyd by two and thre. 

All that leue long day. 

Ladyes that were gret of gre. 

Sat and sang of rych aray. 

Thomas sawe much more in that place. 

Than I can descryve. 

Til on a day alas, alas. 

My lovdye ladye sayd to me, 

Busk y^ Thomas, you must agayn, 

Here you may no longer be : 

Hy then zeme that you were at hame, 

I sal ye bryng to Eldyn Tre. 

Thomas answerd with heuy cher, 

And sayd, lowely ladye, lat ma be. 
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For I say ye certainly here 
Haf I be bot the space of clayes three. 
Sothlyt Thomas, as I telle ye. 
You hath been here thre yeres, 
And here you may no longer be ; 
And I sal tele ye a skele, 
To-morowe of helle ye foole fbnde 
Amang our folke shaD chose his fee ; 
For you art a laig man and an honde^ 
Trowe you wele he wiU chose theCk. 
Fore all the golde that may be, 
Sal you not be betrayed for me,* 
And thairfor sal you hens wend. 
She broght him eoyn to Eldon tre. 
Under nethe. the g^rene wode spray. 
In Hiutle bankes was fayr to be, 
Ther breddes syng both nyst and day. 
Ferre ouyr yon montayns gray. 
There bathe my fifMon i 
Faze wde, Thomas, I wende my way. 



[The dfin queen, after restoring Thomas to earth, pours 
fi>rth a string of prophedeg* in whidi we distinguish references 
to the erentff and personages of the Scottish wars of Edward 
III. The battles of DupUn and Halidon are mentioned, and 
also Black Agnes, Countess of Dunbar. There is a copy of 
diis poem in the Museum in the Cathedral of Lincoln, another 
in tiie collection of Peterborough, b»t unfortunately they are 
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all in an imperfect state. Mr Jamieeon, in his curious oollec- 
ti<m of Scottish Ballads and Songs, has an entire popy of this 
ancient poem, with all the collations. The Jacutus of the for- 
mer edition have been supplied from his copy.] 
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PART SECOND. 



ALTERED FKOM AKCIENT PROPHECIES. 



TaBprpphedes, ascribed to Thomas of Eroddounej hare 
been ihe principal means of aecoring tobimremembrance 
^' amongst the sons of his people." The author of Sir 
Tristrem would long ago hare joined^ in the vale of ob- 
livion^ ^' Clerk of Tranent, who wrote the adventures of 
Schir Gawain" if, by good hap, thesame current of ideas 
respecting antiquity, which causes Virgil to be regarded 
af a magician by the Lazaroni of Naples, had not exalt* 
ed the bard of Erdldoune to the prophetic character. 
Perhaps, indeed, he himself affected it during his life. 
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We know at leasts fin* certain^ that a belief in his super- 
natural knowledge was current soon after his death. His 
prophecies arealluded to by Barbour^ by Wintoun^ and 
by Henry the Minstrel^ or Blind Harry ^ as he is usually 
termed. None of these authors^ however^ give the words 
of any of the Rhymer's vaticinations^ but merely narrate 
historioallyj his having predicted the events of which 
they speak. The earliest of the prophecies ascribed to 
him^ which is now extant^ is quoted by Mr Pinkerton 
from a MS. It is supposed to be a response from Thomas 
of EreiMoune^ to a qiKStion from the hooic Countess of 
March^ renowned for the defence of the castle of Dunbar 
against the English, and termed, in the iamilar dialect 
of her time. Black Agnes of Dunbar. This prophecy is 
remarkable, in so far as it bears very Uttle resemblance 
to any verses published in the printed copy of the Rhy- 
mer's supposed prophecies. The verses are as follows : 

" La- Covnteme de Ikmbar dewumde a Thomas de Esse-' 
dcwte qmant' la guerre d-Esooce .prendreii fyn. E yl la 
repoundy €t dyt. > 

•* When man is mad a kyng of a capped man ; 
When man is levere other mones ihyng than is owen ; 
Wheh londe thooys forest, ant ferest is ftMe ; 
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When hares kencUes o' the her^atim ; 

When Wyt and Wille wenes tQgedere : 

When mon makes stabels of kyrkes; and steles castek with styes; 

When Rdkesboioagb nys no biugh ant market Is at Forvyleye : 

When Bamboume Is donged with deda men ; 

When men ledes men in ropes to buyen and to sellen ; 

When a quarter of whaty whete is chaunged for a colt of ten 

markes; 
When prude (pride) piftes and pees is l^d in priaoun; 
When a Soot ne me hym hnde ase hare in forme that the En^^ 

ne shall hym fynde ; 
When rycht ant wronge astene the togedere i 
When laddes weddeth lovedies ; 
When Scottes flen so foste, that for foute of shep* hy drownsth 

hemselve ; 
When shal this be ? 
Nouther in thine tyme ne in mine ; 
Ah oomen ant gone 
Withinne twenty winter ant onek*' 

Pinkerton'M PoenUffrom MaUhntTt MSS. quoting 
from ISarU IMu ftiSS, F. 127. 



As I have never seen the MS. from which Mr Pinker^ 
ton makes this extract^ and as the date of it is fised by 
him (certainly one of the most able antiquaries of our 
age)> to the reign of £d¥rard I. or 11.^ it is with great dif-* 
fidenoe that I hazard a contrary opinion. There can, 
however^ I belieye^ be little doubt, that these proptietio 
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▼erses are a forggry, and not the ptodu<stioii of our Tho- 
mas the Rhymer. But I am in6litaed to heiieve them of 
a later date than the reign of Edward I. or II. 

The gallant defence of the castle of Dunbar^ by 
Black Agnes^ took place in the year 13S7. The Rhymer 
died previous to the yeur 1S99 (see Ihe charter, by his son, 
in the introduction to the foregoii^ ballad). It seems, 
tberefbre, very improbable, that the Countess of Dunbar 
could ever have an oppcnrtunity of oonsultii^ Thomas 
the Rhymer, since that would infer that she was mar- 
ried, or at least engaged in state matters, previous to 
1299 ; whereasy she is described as a young, or a middle^ 
aged woman, at the period of her being besieged in the 
fertress, which she so well defended. If the editor might 
. indulge a conjecture, he would suppose, that the prophe- 
cy was contrived for the encouragefiaent of the English 
. invaders, during the Scottish wars ; and that the names 
of theCountessof Dunbar, andof Thomas of Erdldoune, 
. were used fer the greater credit of the forgery* Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, it seems likely to have been oom- 
posedafter the siege of Dunbar, whichhadmadethename 
of the countess wellknown, and consequently in thereign 
of EdwaErd III. The whole tendency of the prophecy 
is to aver, '* that there shall be no end of tlie Scottish 
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*^ war (conoerningidiichiheqttefttion was proposed), till 
*^ a final conquest of the country by England, attended 
" by all the usual severitieB of war. When the culti w 
'' ted country shall become forest—says the prophecy ;*- 
'^ when the wild animals shall inhabit the abode of men; 
<< —When Soots shall not be able to escape the English, 
** should they crouch as hares in their fimn " — all these 
denundationB seon to refer to the time of Edwaid 
III. upon whose yictories the prediction wai probably 
founded. The mention of the exchange betwixt a odt 
worth ten markes, imd a quarter of whaty (indifferent) 
wheat/' seemsto allude to the dreedAdfiimine, about the 
year 1388. The independence of Sootknd was, how- 
ever, as impregnable to the mines of superstition, as to 
the steel of our more powerful and more wealthy nei{^ 
hours. The war of Scotland is, thank God, at an end ; 
but it is ended without her people haying either crouch- 
ed like hares in their form, or being drowned in their 
flight ^* fiir fiiute of ships,"*— thank God for that too. 
The prof^iecy, quoted in p. 191, is probably of the same 
date, and intended for the same puiinse. A minute 
seaidi of the records of the time would, probdily, throw 
additional light upon the allusions contained in these 
ancient i^nds. Among Tsrions rhymes of prophetic 
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import^ wbidi aie at thla day current amongst the peo« 
fUd €i£ Teviotdale> is onc^ supposed to be pronounced 
by Thomas the Rhymer, presaging the destruction of 
his habitation and fianUy : 

The hare hJI kittle (litter) on my besrth-stane, 
And there will never be a laird Leannont again. 

The first of these lines is obviously borrowed from 
liiat in the MS* of the HarL Library.-— '^ When hares 
*^ kendles o' the her'stane" — an emphatic image of de- 
solation. It is also inaccurately quoted in the prophecy 
c£ Waldhave, pubiiahed by Andro Hart, 1613 : 



** This lib a inie talking that Thomas of tells, 
The hare shall hirple on the hard (hearth) stane. 



»» 



Spottisvroode, an honest, but credulous historian, 
fieems to have been a firm believer in the authenticity 
of the prophetic vrare^, vended in the name of Thomas 
of ErdldouB. " The prophecies, yet extant in Scot- 
^^ tish rhymes, whereupon he was commonly called 
'' Thomas the Rhymer , may justiy be admired; having 
*' fiHretold, so many ages before, the union of England 
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'^ahd SooHu^ in the iiktth deg^ of tte Binioe'« 
'^ Mood, with the succefiddn df Bruee faims^ to life 
cro^> bdlig yet a difld and d&et divers particiilaft^ 
'^ which the event hath ratified and made good. Boe- 
'^ thius^ in his story^ relateth his -prediction of King 
'^ Alexander's deaths and that he did finetel the same to 
'^ the Earl of March^ the day hefore it &11 out ; sayings 
" ' That hefore the next day at noon^ such a tempest 
*^ should hlow^ as Scotland had not f^t to many years 
" befbre/ The next mornings ihe day being dear^ and 
'^ no efaahge appetting in the dr> the nobleman did 
"^ challenge Thomas of his sayings cai&ing him an im- 
^^ postor. He teplidd^ ihat noon ww not yet passed. 
'^ About which time^ a post came to advertise the earl, 
<^ of the king his sudden iieath. ' Hiefi/ said Tliomas, 
'^ ' this is the tempest I foretold ; and so shall it prove 
'^ to Scotland.' Whence, or how, he had this know- 
' ledge, can hardly be iffiifined ; but sore it is, that 
'^ he did divinie and answer truly of malBy thii^ to 
^' come." — Spoitiswoode, p. 47. Besides diat notaUe 
voucher. Master Hector Boece, the good archbishop 
might, htd he been so minded, hate tefisrred to FOr- 
dun for the prophecy of King Alexander's death. That 
historian calls our biod " rvroHsHk '$aU$^''^Fordan, 
lib. X. cap. 40. 
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What Spottiswoode caUs '^ the prophecies extant in 
Soottishrliyme/' are the metrical predictions ascrihed to 
the prophet of Ercildoun^ which^ with many other com- 
podtions of the same nature^ hearing the names of Bede^ 
Merlin^ Gildas^ and other i^pioved soothsayers, are con- 
tained in one small volume, published by Andro Hart, 
at Edinburgh, 1615« The late excellent Lord Hailes 
made these composadkna the subject of a dissertation, 
published in his JRemarks on the History of Scotland, 
His attention is chiefly diijpcted to the celebrated pro- 
phecy of our bands, meotiomd by S^op Spottiswoode, 
bearing, that the erownsof England and Scotland should 
be united in the person of a king, son of a French queen, 
and related to Bruce in the ninth d^pree. Lord Hailes 
plainly proves, that this propheey is perverted from its 
original purpose, in order to apply it to the succession 
of James VI. The ground-work of the forgery is to be 
fimnd in the prophecies of BerHngton, contained m the 
flame collection, and runs thus : 



Of Bruce*8 left side shall spring out as a leafe, 
As neex€ as the ntDth degree ; 
And shall be fletmed of fisira Seodand, 
In FxBQce fane beyond the sea. 
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And then shall come againe ryiSiogv 
..With eyes that many men may see. 

^ At Aberladie he shall light, 

* With hempen helteres and horse of tree. 

- However it happen for to &11» 

The lyon shal be lord of all ; 

The French quen shal bearre the sonne, 

Shal rule all Brittaine to the sea ; 

Ane from the Bnice's blood shai come abor 
' As neere as the ninth degree. 

' Yet shal there come a keene knight over the salt sear, ' * 
A keene man of comfage and bold man of annes ; 
A duke's son dowbkd (i. e. dubbed,) a borne Bian in Fiance, 
That shal our mirths augment, and mend aU our harmes ; 
After the date of our Lord 1513, and thrice three thereafter ; 
Which shal brooke all the broad ide to himsdf, 
Betwen 13 and thrice three the thrdp shal be ended, 
The Saxons sail never recover after. 

There cannot be any doubt, that this prophecy was 
intended to excite the confidence of the Scottish nation 
in the Duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, who arri- 
ved from France in 1515, two years after the death of 
James' IV. in the fatal field of Flodden. The regent 
was descended of Bruce by the left, ,*. e. by the female 
side, within the ninth degree. His mother was daugh- 
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ter to the Earl of Boulogne, his &ther banfehed from 
his country — '' fleemit of feir Scotland." His arrival 
must necessarily be by sea^ and his landing was expect- 
ed at Aberlady^ in the Frith of Forth. He was a duke's 
son^ dubbed knight; and nine years^ from 1513^ are 
allowed him^ by the pretended prophet^ for the accom- 
plishment of the salvation of his country^ and the ex- 
idtation of Scotland over her sister and rival. All this 
-was a pious fhiud^ to excite the confidence and spirit of 
the country. 

' The prophecy^ put in the name of > our Thomas the 
Rhymer^ as it stands in Hart's book^ refers to a later 
period. The narrator meets the Rhymer upon a land, 
beside a lee, who shews him many emblematical vi- 
sions, described in no mean strain of poetry. They 
chiefly relate to the fields of Flodden and Pinkie, to the 
national distress which followed these defeats, and to 
future halcyon days, which are promised to Scotland. 
One quotation or two will be sufficient to establish this 
Billy: 

Our Scottish king sal come ful keene, 

Thexedlyonbearethhe; 

A feddered arrow sharp, I weene, 

Shal make him winke and warre to see. 
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Out of the field he jfad be led 

When he is bludie and woe for blood ; 

Yet to his men riudl he say, 

*^ For God*8 luve, turn you againe. 

And give yon southeme folk a ttey ! 

Why should I lose the vight is mine ? 

My date is not to die this day.**— . 



Who can doabtlbr a moment, that this lefera to the 
battle^of Flodden, and to tho jN^iikr i^iortB eonoem- 
ing the doubtfiil &te of James IV. ? Allusion is imme* 
diately afterirards made to the death of George Dou- 
glas, heir apparent of Angus, who ^^t and fell with 
his sovereign : 

The stemes three that day shall die» 
That bears the harte in aher sheen* 

The well-known anns of the Douglaa fiuniij are the 
heart and three stars. In another place, the battle of 
Pinkie is expressly mentioned by name : 

At Pinken Cluch there shall be spilt 
Much gentle blood that day ; 
There shall the bear lose the guilt. 
And the eagill bear it away* 
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To the end af all this allegorical and mystical rhap- 
iK4y> is interpolated^ in the later edi^n by Andrew 
Hart^ a new edition of Berlingtpu's Y&aseBj be&re quo- 
tgd, altered and manu&ctured so as to bear reference 
to the acce8si<m of James VI^ which had just then talsen 
place. Thfe insertion is made^ with a peculiar d^ee 
of awkwardness^ betwixt a question put by the narrator^ 
ooQceming the name aiid abode of the person who shew* 
ed him these strange matters^ and the answer of the 
prophet to that qn^tion : 

'* Then to the Bairne oould I say. 
Where dweUs thou, or in what coiintrie ? 
[Or who shall rule the isle of Britame, 
From the north to the south sey ? 
A French queene shall beare the sonne, 
Shall rule all Britane to the sea ; 
Which of the Bruce's blood shall come, 
As neere as the nint degree : 
I frained fast what was his name. 
Where that he came, firom what country,] 
In Erdiogtoun I dwell at hame, 
Thomas Rymour men csls me.*' 

There is surely no one,' who will not conclude^ with 
Lord Hailes^ that the eight lines^ inclosed in brackets^ 
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are a clumsy interpolation, borrowed from Berlington, 
with such alterations as might render the supposed 
prophecy applicable to the union of the crowns. 

WliUe we are on this subject, it may be proper briefly 
to notice the scope of some of the other predictions in 
Hart's collection. As the prophecy of Berlington was 
intended to raise the spirits of the nation, during the 
r^ency of Albany, so those of Sybilla and Eltraine re- 
fer to that of the Earl of Arran, afterwards Duke of 
Chatelherault, during the minority of Mary, a pmod «f 
similar calamity. This is obvious from the following^ 
verses: 

Take a thousand in calculation. 
And the longest of the lyon, 
Four crescents under one crowne. 
With Saint Andrew's croce thrise. 
Then threescore and thrise three r 
Take tent to Merling truely, 
Then shall the warres ended be, 
• And never againe rise. 

In that yere there shall a king» 

« 

A duke, and no crowned king; 
Becaus the prince shall be yong> 
And tender of yeares. 

The date, above hinted at, seems to be 1549, when 
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-the Scottish regent^ by means of some suocours denVed 
fjnm France, was endeavouring to repair the conse- 
quences of the fiital battle of Pinkie, AUnsion is made 
to the supply given to the ^^ Moldwarte (En^nd) by 
the fidned hart" (the Earl of Angus.) The regent is 
described by his bearing the antelope ; large supplies 
are promised from France, and complete conquest pre- 
dicted to Scotland and bar allies. Thus was the same 
hackneyed stratagem repeated, whenever the interest 
of the rulers apt>eared to stand in need of it. The re- 
gent was not, indeed, till after this period, created Duke 
of Chatelherault ) but that honour was the object of his 
hopes and expectations. 

' The name of our renowned soothsayer is liberally 
used as an authority, throughout all the prophecies 
■published by Andro Hart. Besides those, expressly put 
in his name, Gildas, another assumed personage, is sup- 
posed to derive his knowledge from him ; for he con- 
cludes thus : 

^* True Thomas me told in a trouUesome time 
In a harvest mom at Eldoun hills." 

The Prophecy of Gildas, 

k2 
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In ike propliecjrof Berliiigton^ already qaot^> we axe 

** Mttrvdlotts Med&lg, that lanyfinen of t«ils» 
And Thomas's sayings comes all at once.*^ 

While lamupontheftilijjeetof diesepraphedes^may 
I be pennitted to call the Attention of antiquaries to 
Merdwynn Wyllt, or Merlin the Wild, in whose name^ 
and by no means in that of Ambrose Merlin^ the &iend 
of Arthur^ the Soottidi prophecies are issued. That this 
personage resided at Drummelziar, and roamed, 1^ a 
second Nebuchadnezzar, the woods of Tweeddale, in 
zem^se for the death of his nephew, we leam from 
Fordun. In the Scoiichronicony lib. 3, cap. 31, is an 
aocoimt of an interview betwixt St Kentigemand Mer- 
lin, then in this distracted and miserable state. He is 
said to have been called Lailoken, from his mode of 
life. On being commanded by the saint to give an ac- 
count of himself he says, that the penance which he 
performs was imposed on him by a yoiee ftom heaven, 
during a bloody contest betwixt Lidel and CarwancH 
low, of which battle he had been the cause. Accord- 
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.ing to his own pse^ic^ionj ke periled i^onoeby wood> 
;«irUi» And water ; for^ beiqg pursuied witk stanes by tlie 
jViBtifi^, he fell froni a rock iato the mer Tweedy and 
was tnpsfi^ by a sharp stafce^ fixed iherie>fi» the por- 
.pppe of extending a fishii^g-inet : 

Sudejperfituut, lapide pereu^iui ^ ^ndfi 
Hcec tria Merlinum fsrtur iniri necem, 
Sicque ruitf mersusquefuit lignoque perpendiy 
EtfecH vatemper temapericula verunu 

But^ in a metrical history of Merlin of Caledonia^ 
compiled by Geoffirey of Monmouth, from the tradi- 
tions of the Welch bards^ this mode of death is attri- 
buted to a page, whom Merlin'a Bister^ desirous to con- 
viol the prophet of ftlsehood^ because he had betrayed 
her iatrignes^ introduced to him, under three various 
.diflguises, enquiring each time in what manner the per- 
son should die. To the first demand Merlin answered, 
the party diould perish by a fall from a rock ; to the 
-fleoood, that he should die by a tree ; and, to the thkd, 
that he should be drowned. The youth perished, while 
hunting, in the mode imputed by Fordun to Merlin 
' himself. 
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Fordun^ contrary to the Weleh authmities^ confound 
tills person with the Merlin of Arthur ; but conchides 
by informing us^ that many believed him to be a difi^ 
rent person. The grave of Merlin is pointed out Ht 
Drummelziar^ in Tweeddale^ beneath an aged thorns 
tree. On the east side of the church-yard, the brook, 
called Pausayl, ftlLt into the Tweed ; and the following 
prophecy. is sdid to have been current concerning their 
imion: 

When Tweed and Pausayl jean at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and England shall one monaidi have. 

, . On the day of the coronation of James VI., the 
. Tweed accordingly overflowed, and joined the Fausayl 
at the prophet's grave.^P£NNYCincK's History &f 
Tweeddale, p. 26. These drcumstanoes would seem to 
. infer a communication betwixt the south-west of Scot- 
land and Wales, of a nature peculiarly intimate ; for I 
presume that Merlin would retain sense enough to 
chuse, for the scene of his wanderings, a country ha- 
ving a language and mannero similar to his own. 

Be this as it may, the memory of Merlin Sylvester, 
or the Wild, was fresh among the Scots during the 
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reign of James V. Waldliaye^* under whose name a 
set of prophecies was puhlished^ describes himself as 
lying upon Lomond Law ; he hears^a voice^ which bids 
him stand to his defence ; he looks around^ and beholds 
a dock of hares and fosTesf pursued over the moun- 
tain by a savage figure^ to whom he can hardly give 
the name of man. At the sight of Waldhave, the ap- 
parition leaves the objects of his pursuit^ and assaults 
him with a dub. Waldhave defends himself with his 
sword^ throws the savage to the earthy and refuses to 
let him arise^ till he swears by the law and lead he lives 
upon^ " to do him no harm." This done^ he permits 
him to arise^ and marvels at his strange appearance : 



• I do not know whether the person here meant be Wald- 
have, an abbot of Melrose, who died in the odour of sanctity, 
about 1160. 

"I" The strange occupation, in which Waldhave beholds 
Merlin engaged, derives some illustration from a curious pas- 
sage in GeofiVey of Monmouth's life of Merlin, above quoted. 
The poem, after narrating, that the prophet had fled to the 
forests in a state of distraction, proceeds to mention, that, 
looking upon the stars one clear evening, he discerned, 
from his astrological knowledge, that his wife, Guendolen, had 
resolved, upon the next morning, to take another' husband. 
As he had presaged to her that tliis would happen', and had 
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*^ He vM-fonned like a.Mfce (m«n) all has four quarters; 
Aud then bis cbin and bi« lace baiced bo tbick, 
Witb baire growing so grime, feaiful to see.*' 

He answers briefly to Waldhave's enquiry^ conoenung 
his name and nature, that he " drees his weird/' u e. 
does penance^ in that wood ; and^ having hinted that 
questions as to his own state are oflensive, he .pours 



promised ber a nuptial gift (cautioning ber, bowever, to keep 
tbe bridegroom out of bis sight),, be now resolved to make 
good bis word. Aoeoidingly, he collected all the stags and 
lesser game in his neigfabourbiood ; and, having seated him- 
self on a buck, drove the herd before him to the capital of 
Cumberland, where Guendolcn resided. But her lover's curiosi- 
ty, leading him to inspect too nearly this extraordinary caval- 
cade, Merlin's rage was awakened, and he slew bim, witb the 
stroke of an antler of the stag. The origiq^ runs thus : 

Dixerat s et iUooi et taUut circuit omnety 
Cervorumque greget agmen eoOegU in tmiMit, 
JSt damasi ^apreasque timtdf ctrvoque retedit ; • 
Et veniente die^ compeUent ogtMMaprcB m, 
Fettinant vadit quo nubit Gumdobena* 
Pot^quam venU eo, pacienter coegU 
Cervot antejbrett proclamaru^ *^ Guendolasna^ 
*^ GucndoUcnaf vesi, te taUa numera ipectaui.^* 
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teth an obeeore rhapsody etmoerning ftUiirity^ and 
ooncludes^ 

*' Go musiog upon M eiling if thou wilt ; 
For I mean no more man at this time." 

This is exactly similar to the meeting betwixt Merlin 
and Kentigem in Fordim. These prophecies of Merlin 

Ocius ergo venU tubriden* Guendolcsna^ 
Gestarique vintm cento mtnUur^ et Uhim 
Sicparere viro, tatUvm quoque potse feramim 
Uniri numeri^m quas pros te tolus agebat, 
Sicutpcutor ovetf quds dueere nievit ad hefhu^ 
Stdbat ab exceUa^ tpotuus tpectando fenestra 
In solio mirans equitem ruumque movebat* 
Ast idA vidU eum vatet^ animoque quit cttctt 
CaUuit, extemplo divuJHt cornua cervo 
Quo gettabatur, vibrataquejecit in Ulum 
Et caput ilUus penUtu conirMtt ^umque 
Meddidit esanimim^ vUamquefugavU w aura; 
Ociui inde mum, tahrum verherCf cervum 
Dijffugien* egit, silvasque redire paravit. 

For a perund of this curious poem, accurately oo|^ed irom a 
MS. in the Cotton library, nearly coeval with the author, I was 
indebted to my learned friend, the late Mr Ritson. There is 
an excellent paraphrase of it in the curious and entertaining 
Speciment of Early English Romances, published by Mr Ellis. 
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seem to have beeh in reqaost in tlie minority of Jam^ 
V ; for^ among the amusements with whicl\ Sir Dayid 
Lindsay diverted that prince during his infancy, are 

The prophecies of R3nBier, Bede, and Merlin. 

Sir David Lindsay's Epistle to the King, 

And we find, in Waldhave, at least one allusion to the 
very ancient prophecy, addressed to the Countess of 
Dunbar: 

This IS a true token that Thomas of telis, 

When a ladde vith a ladye shall go over the fields. 

The original stands thus : 

When laddes weddeth lovedies. 

Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have been cur- 
rent about the time of the regent Morton's execution. — 
When that nobleman was commited to the charge of 
his accuser. Captain James Stewart, newly created Earl of 
Arran, to be conducted to his trial at Edinburgh, Spot- 
tiswoode says that he asked, ^^ Who was Earl of Arran ?" 
and being answered that Captain James was the 
man, after a short pause he said, * And is it so ? I know 
^^ then what I may look fbr !' meaning, as was thought. 
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it 



that the old prophecy of the ^ FaUing of the heart* 
'' by the numth of Arran/ ahouldthenbefulfiUed. Whe* 
*' ther this was his mind or not^ it is not known ; but 
** some spared not, at the time when the Hamiltons wem 
^' bamshed, in which business he was held too earnest^ 
'* to say, that he stood in fear of this {Hrediction, and 
^' went that course only to disappmnt it But, if so it 
was, he did find himself now deluded ; for he &11 by 
the mouth of another Arran thanheimagined."-r-i9/>o/- 
tistifoode, p. 313. The &tal words, alluded to, seem to b^ 
these in the ^K>phecy of Merlin : 



** In the mouth of Arrane a seloouth shall fall, • 
Two bloodie hearts shall be taken with a &]se traine. 
And derfly dung down without any dome. 






i» 



• To return from these desultory remarks, into which 
the editor has been led by the celebrated name of Mern 
lin, the style of all these prophecies, published by Harti 
is very much the same. The measure is alliteratiye, and 



* The heart was the cognizance of Morton* 
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flomewbat siinilar to that of Pierce Plowman's Vimfu ; 
a dfcmnitaiice^ whkfa nai^teiMstie lis to aflmbe losome 
of them an earEer date iJttn therdga of Jiamea V»^ did 
wenot know that Sir CkJioran ofQaJJbwo^, and Gmiiame 
and Oologras, tv&iODianoes rendered ahaoat unrnteUigi- 
ble by the exticRiity of affected alliteration^ are.jpeiba|« 
sot prior to that poriod. Indeed^ aldunigh we may al- 
low^ that during much earlier times^ prophecieay under 
the namea of these oefebrated soothaayers^ have been 
ourrent in Scotland^ yet those published by Harte have 
obviously been so often vamped and re*vamped to seire 
the political purposes of di£ferent periods^ that it may be 
du^wdly suspected^ that ^ as in the case of Sir John Cut- 
ler's transmigrated stoddngs^ very little of the original 
materials now remains. I cannot refirain firom indulging 
my readers with the publisher's title to the last prophe- 
cy; as it contains certain carious information eon- 
eerning the Queen of Sheba^ who is identified with the 
Cum»an Sybil : ** Here followsth a prophede^ pronoon- 
** ced by a noUe queene and matron, called Sybilla, 
" R^na Austria that came to Solomon. Through the 
'' which she compiled four bookes^ at the instance and 
" request of the said King Sol. and other divers : and 
*' the fourth book was directed to a noble king^ called 
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<=< Baldwine^ kkig of the broad iak of Britain ; in the 
*' which she maketh mention of two nohle pdnoes and 
" emperours^ the which is called Leones. How these 
'* two shall sufodne^ and overcome all earthlie princes to 
'' thdr diademe and crowne^ and also he glorified and 
" crowned in the heaven among saints. The first of 
^' these two is Constantinus Magnus ; that was Lepro- 
" SOS, the son of Saint Helene^ that fbnnd the eroee. 
^' The second is the sixt king of the name of Steward of 
*^ Scotland^ the which is our most noble king." With 
sadi editors and commentators^ what wonder that the 
text became unintelligible^ even beyond the usual ora- 
eokr obscurity of prediction ? 

If there still remain^ there&ve^ amoi^ these predMv- 
tions^ any verses having a claim to real antiquity^ it 
seems now impossible to discover them from those 
which are comparatively mod^n. NevcrthelesSf as 
there are to be founds in these compositions^ some un- 
commonly wild and masculine expceasions^ the -editor 
has been induced to throw a few passages together^ 
into the sort of baUad to which this disquisition is pre- 
fixed. It weuld^ indeed^ have been no difficult matter 
for him^ by a judicious selection^ to have excited, in fa* 
vour of Thomas of Ercildoune, a share of the admins 
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tion^ bestowed by sundry wise persons upon Mass IUk 
bert Fleming. For example : 

' ** But then the lilye sbal be loused when they least think ; 
Thea dear king*8 blood shal quake fox fear of death ; 
For churls shal chop off heads of their chief beirns, 
And carfe of the crowns that Christ hath appointed. 



Thereafter on every side sorrow shal arise ; 
The barges of dear barons down shal be sunken ; 
Seculars shal sit in spiritual seats, 
Ocaipying offices anointed as they were.*' 

" Taking the lily for tiie emblem of France^ can 
there be a more plain prophecy of the murder of her 
-monarbh^ die destniction of her nobility> and the doso^ 
lation of her hierarchy ? 

But> without looking fiirther into the signs of the 
times^ tiie editor^ though the least of all the prophets, 
■eannot help thinking that every true Briton will ap« 
prove of his application of the last prophecy quoted in 
the ballad. 

- Harte's collection of prophecies has been frequently 
printed within the century^ probably to J&vour tl^e pre- 

- tendons of the unfixrtunate fiunily of Stuart. For the 
* jprophetic renown of Gildas and Bede> see Fordun, lib, 3. 
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- Before leaving tbe subject of Thomas's predictions^ it 
may be noticed, that sundry rhymes, passing for his pro* 

"phetic efiftisioBs, are still current among the vulgar. • Thus, 
he is said to have propheded of the very ancient &mily 
of Haig of Bemerside, 

Betide, betide, whate'er betide, 
Hasg shall be Haig of Bemereide. 

The grandfather of the present proprietor of Bemer- 
side had twelve daughters, before his lady brought him 
a male heir. The common people trembled fi>r the cre- 
dit of their favourite soothsayer. The late Mr Haig 
"was at length bom, and their belief in the prophecy 
confirmed beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Another memorable prophecy bore, that the Old 
Kirk of Kelso, constructed out of the ruins of the Ab- 
bey, should fall when '' at the fUllest" At a very 
crowded sermon, about thirty years ago, a piece of 
lime fell from the roof of the churc^i. The alarm,; for 
the fulfilment of the words of the seer, became imiver- 
sal ; and happy were they, who were near/est the door 

of the predestined edifice. The church was ii^ cons^ 

6 
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quence deserted^ and has never nnoe had an oppoarta* 
nity of tumbling upon a ftiU ooogregation. I hope, fiv 
the sake of a beantiftil specimen of S«a>*Grothic arcfai- 
tectm-e, that the accomj^iahment of this piaphecy is &r 
distant. 

Another prediction, ascribed to the Rh]rmer, seems 
to have been founded on that sort of insight into ftittt« 
rity, possessed by most men of a sound and oombining 
judgment. It runs thus : 

At Bildon Tree if you shall be» 

A brigg ower Twe^ you there may see. 

The spot in question commands an extenslTe pros- 
pect of the course of the river; and it was easy to 
ftresee, that when the country should beoHne in the 
least d^ree improved, a bridge would be samewhoie 
thrown over the stream. In fact, you now see no less 
than three bridges from that elevated situation. 

Corspatrick (Comes Patrick,) Earl of March, bat 
moreeonmdonly taking his title from his castle of Du]>< 
bar, acted a noted part during the wan of Edward I. 
in Soodand. As Thomas of Ercddoune is said to have 
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delivered to him his &mou8 prophecy of King AlexMi- 
der's deaths the author has chosen to introduce him 
into the following baUad. All the prophetic verses are 
selected from Harte's publication. 



fm 
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PART SECOND. 



W^HEN seven years were come and gane^ 
The sun blinked fair on pool and stream ; 

And Thomas lay on Huntlie bank^ 
Like one awakened from a dream. 

He heard the trampling of a steed^ 
He saw the flash of armour flee^ 

And he beheld a gallant knight^ 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 
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He was a stalwart knight, and strong ; 

Of giant make he 'peared to be : 
He stirr'd his horse, as he were wode^ 

Wi' gilded spurs^ of faushion free. 



Says—'' Well met, well met, true Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlles shew to me." 
Says — " Christ thee save, Corspatrick brave ! 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to me ! 

*' Light down, light down, Corspatrick brave. 
And I will shew thee curses three. 

Shall gar fair Scotland greet and grane. 
And change the green to the black livery. 



€< 



€< 



A Storm shall roar, this very hour. 
From Rosse's Hills to Solway sea." 
Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar ! 
For the sun shines sweet on fajild and lea. 



VOL. VI. 
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He put his hand on the earlie's head ; 

He shew'd him a rock^ beside the sea. 
Where a king lay 8ti£^ beneath his steed^ * 

And steel-dight nobles wiped their e'e. 

'' The neist curse lights on Branxton Hills : 
By Flodden's high and heathoy side. 

Shall wave a banner red as blude. 
And chieftains throng wi' meikle pride. 

^' A Scottish king shall come full keen ; 

The ruddy lion beareth he ; 
A feather'd arrow sharp, I ween. 

Shall make him wink and warre to see. 



tt 



When he is bloody, and all to Uedde, 
Thus to his men he still shall say— - 



« King Alexander ; killed by a fall from his horse, near KinghorD. 
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' For God's sake^ turn ye back again. 

And give yon aouthem folk a fray ! 
Why should I lose the. right is mine ? 

My doom is not to die this day.' * 

'' Yet turn ye to the eastern hand. 

And woe and wonder ye sail see ; 
How forty thousand spearmen stand. 

Where yon rank river meets the sea. 

^* There shall the lion lose the gylte. 
And the libbards bear it clean away ; 

At Pinkyn Cleuch there shall be spilt 
Much gentil blude that day." 



tt 



Enough, enough, of curse and ban ; 
Some blessing shew thou now to me. 



« The uncertainly which long prevailed in Scodand concerning 
the &te of James IV. is well knoim. 
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Or, by the faith o' my bodle/' Corspatrick said, 
'< Ye sail rue the day ye e'er saw me !" 

*^ The first of blessings I shall diee shew. 
Is by a bum, that's call'd of bread ;* 

Wher|B Saxon men shall tine the bow. 
And find their arrows lack the head. 

^' Beside that brigg, out-ower that bum. 
Where the water bickereth bright and sheen. 

Shall many a falling courser spurn. 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

'' Beside a headless crpss of stone. 
The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 



* One of Thomas's rhymes, preserved by tradition, rons thus : 

" The burn of breid 
Shall run fowreid.*' 

Bannock-bum is the brook here meant The Scots give the name 
of Jyannock to a thick round cake of unleavened bread. 
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The raven shall come^ the erne shall go. 
And drink the Saxon blood sae free. 

The cross of stone they shall not know. 
So thick the corses there shall be." 

" But tell me now/' said brave Dunbar^ 

" True Thomas^ tell now unto me. 
What nian shall rule the isle Britain, 

Even from the north to the southern sea ?" 



" A French queen shall bear the son. 
Shall rule all Britain to the sea : 

He of the Brace's blude shall come. 
As near as in the ninth degree. 

'* The waters worship shall his race. 
Likewise the waves of the farthest sea ; 

For they shall ride ower ocean wide. 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree. 
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PART THIRD-.MODERN. 



Thomas the Rhymer was renowned among his con- 
temporaries^ as the author of the oelehrated romance of 
Sir Tristrem, Of this once admired poem only one 
copy is known to exists which is in the Advocates' 
Library. The author, in 1804> published a small edi- 
tion of this curious work ; which> if it does not revive 
the reputation of the bard of Eroeldoune, is at least the 
earliest specimen of Scottish poetry hitherto published. 
Some account of this romance has already been given 
to tl^ world in Mr Ellis's Specimens of Ancient Poetry^ 
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voL I. p. 165^ 3d. p. 410 ; a work^ to which otur prede- 
cessors and our posterity are alike obliged ; the former^ 
for the preservation of the best selected examples of 
their poetical taste ; and the latter, for a history of th^ 
English language, which will only cease to be interest- 
ing with the existence of our mother-tongue, and all 
that genius and learning have recorded in it. It is suffi- 
cient here to mention, that, so great was the reputation 
of the romance of Sir Tristrem, that few were thought 
capable of reciting it after the manner of the author ; — 
s, circumstance alluded to by Robert de Brune, the an- 
nalist: 



I see in song, in sedgeyng tale. 

Of Eroeldoun, and of Kendale. 

Now thame says as they thame wroght. 

And in thare sajdng it semes nocht. 

That thou may here in Sir Tristrem, 

Over gestes it has the steme. 

Over all that is or was ; 

If men it «ud as made Thomas, ^. 



It appears, from a very curious MS. of the thirteenth 
century, penes Mr Douce of London, containing a 
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French metrical romance of Sir Tristrem, that the 
work of our Thomas the Rhymer was known^ and re- 
ferred to^ by the minstrels of Normandy and Bretagne. 
Having arrived at a part of the romance^ wherie reciters 
were wont to differ in the mode of telling the story, 
the French bard expressly cites the authority of the poet 
of Eroeldoune: 



Plusurs de nos granter ne volenti 
Co que dd naim dire se solent9 
Ki femme Kaherdin dut aimer^ • 
Li naim redut Tristram narrer, 
E entusch^ par grant engin. 
Quant il afole Kaherdin ; 
Fur cest plaie e pur oest nuilt 
Enveiad Tristran Guvemal, 
En Engleterre pur Ysolt 
Thomas ico granter ne volt, 
Et si volt par raisun mostrer, 
QU' ioo ne put pas esteer, &c* 



The tale of Sir Tristrem, as narrated in the Edin- 
burgh MS., is totally different from the voluminous 
romance in prose, originally compiled on the same 
subject by Rusticieh de Puise^ and analysed by M. de 
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Tressan ; but agrees in every essential particular with 
the metrical performance^ just quoted^ which is a work 
of much higher antiquity. 



l2 
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PART THIRD. 



W^HEN seven years more had come and gone^ 
Was war through Scotland spread^ 

And Ruberslaw shew'd high Dunyon 
His beacon blazing red. 

Then all by bonny Coldingknow, 
Pitch'd palliouns took their room. 

And crested helms, and spears a rowe. 
Glanced gaily through the broom. 

The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 
Resounds the ensenzie ;* 

* Entenzie^-Wta'Cryt or gathering word. 

9 
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They roused the deer frcnn Caddenhead, 
To distant Torwoodlee. 

The feast was spread in Eredldoune, 
In Learmont's high and ancient hall ; 

And there were knights of great renown^ 
And ladies laced in pall. 

Nor lack'd they, while they sat at dine^ 

The music^ nor the tale. 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine^ 

Nor mantling quaighs^ of ale. 

/ 

True Thomas rose^ with harp in hand^ 

When as the feast was done ; 
(In minstrel strife^ in Fairy Land, 
The elfin harp he won.) 

* Qtfat^— .Wooden cups, composed of staves hooped together. 



/ 
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Hush'd were the throngs beth'limb and tongue, * 

And harpers for envy pale ; 
And armed lords lean'd on their swords^ 

And hearken'dto the tale. 

In numbers high, the witching tale 

The prophet pour'd along ; 
No after bard might e'er avail * 

Those numbers to prolong. 

» 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 

Float down the .tide of years. 
As, buoyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appears. 

He sung King Arthur's Table Round : 

The warrior of the lake ; 
How courteous GaWaine met the wound. 

And bled for ladies' sake. 

• See introduction to this Ballad* 
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But chiefy in geiitle Tristrem's praise^ 

The notes melodious swell ; 
Was none exceU'd^ in Arthur's days. 

The knight of Liohelle. 

For Marke, his cowardly uncle's rights 

A venom'd wound he bore ; 
Wheii fierce Morholde he slew in fight. 

Upon the Irish shore. 

No art the poison' might withstand ; 

No med'cine could be found. 
Till lovely Isolde's lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

With gentle hand and soothing tongue, 
She bore the leech's part ; 
And, iirhile she o'er his sick-bed hung. 
He paid her with his heart. 



# 
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O &tal was the gift, I ween ! 
For, doom'd in evil tide, 

^ 

The maid must be riide Cornwall's queen. 
His cowardly uncle's bride. 

Their loves, their woes, the gifted bard 

In fairy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright. 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse^ amid the tale. 

High rear'd its glittering head ; 
And Avalon's enchanted vale 

In all its wonders spread. 

Brengwain was there, and Segramorei 
And fiend-born Merlin's gramarye ; 

Of that fimied wizard's mighty lore, 
O who could sing but he ? 
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Through many a maze the winning song 

In changeful passion led^ 
TiU bent at length the listening throng • 

O'er Tristrem's dying bed. 

His ancient wounds their scars expand ; 

With agony his heart is wrung ; 
O where is Isolde's lily hand^ 

And where her soothing tongue ? 

fl 

She comes, she comes ! like flash of flame 

Can lovers' footsteps fly : 
She comes, she comes !-»she only came 

To see her Tristrem die. 

She saw him die ; her latest sigh 
Join'd in a kiss his parting breath : 

The gentlest pair, that Britain bare. 
United are in death. 
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There paused the harp ; its lingering'sound 

Died slowly on the ear ; 
The silent guests still bent around^ 

For still they seem'd to hear. 

Then woe broke forth in murmurs weak^ 
Nor ladies heaved alone the' sigh ; 

But, half ashamed, the rugged cheek 
Did many a gauntlet dry* 

On Leader^s stream, and Learmont's tower. 

The mists of evening dose ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower. 

Each warrior sought repose* 

Lord Douglas, in his lofty tent, 

Dream'd o'er the woeful tale ; 
When footsteps light, across the bent. 

The warrior's ears assail* 
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He starts, he wakes :— *' What, Richard, ho ! 

Arise, my page, arise ! 
What venturous wight, at dead of night. 

Dare step where Douglas lies !" 

Then forth they rush'd : by Leader's tide, 

A selcouth* sight they see—* 
A hart and hind pace side by side. 

As white as snow on Faimalie. 

Beneath the moon, with gesture proud. 

They stately move and slow ; 
Nor scare they at the gathering crowd. 

Who marvel as they %o^ 

To Learmont'si tower a message sped. 

As fast as page might run ; 
And Thomas started from his bed. 

And soon his doaths did on. 
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First he woze pale^ and then woxe red ; 

Never a word he spake but three ;-» 
My sand is run ; my tl^read is spun ; 

This sign regardeth me." 

The elfin harp his neck around. 

In minstrel guise, he hung ; 
And on the wind, in doleful sound. 

Its dying accents rung. 

Then forth he went ; yet turned him oft 

To view his ancient hall ; 
On the grey tower, in lustre soft, 

The autumn moon-beams fiill. 

And Leader^s waves, like silver sheen. 

Danced shimmering in the ray ; 
In deepening mass, at distance seen. 

Broad Soltra's mountains lay. 
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'' Farewell^ my fisither's ancient tower ! 

A long &reweU/' said he : 
'' The scene of pleasure^ pomp^ or power^ 

Thou never more shalt be. 

'' To Learmonf 8 name no foot of eartfi 

Shall here again belongs 
And on thy hospitable hearth 

The hare shall leave her young. 

'* Adieu ! Adieu !** again he cried. 

All as he turned him roirn'-^ 
^* Farewdl to Leader's silver tide ! 

Farewell to Ercildounol" 



The hart and hind approach'd the place. 

As lingering yet he stood ; 
And there, before Lord Douglas* face. 

With them he cross'd the flood. -. 
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Lord Douglas leap'd on his berry-brown steed^ 

And spurr'd him the Leader o'er ; 
But^ though he rode with lightning speed. 

He never saw them more. « 

Some said to hSU, and some to glen. 

Their wondrous course had been ; ' 
But ne'er in haunts of living men 

Again was Thomas seen« 
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NOTES 



ON 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

FABT THIBD. 



I 

And RubersJaw shewed high Dunyon.'^V, 249. v. 1. 
Ruberslaw and Dunyon are two high hills aboire Jedburgh. 

TJiCH aU by hcnny Coldingknow, — P. 249. r. 2. 
An andent tower near Erceldoune, belonging to a family of 
the name of Home. One of Thomas's prophecies is said to 
have nm thus : 

Vengeance, vengeance ! when and where ? 

On the house of Ccddingknow, now and ever mair ! 

The spot is rendered class i cal by its having given name to 

the beautiful melody, called the Broom 6* the Cowdenkwms. 

• 
They roused the deer from Caddenhead, 
To distant Torwoodlee.-^F. 250- v. 1. 
Torwoodlee and Caddenhead ate places in Selkirkshire. 
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How courteous Gawaine met the wound.'-^F. 251. y. 4. 
See, in the Fabliaux of Monsieur le Grand, elegantly trans- 
lated by the late Gregory Way, £dq., the tale of the Knight 
and the Swords 

At white as snow on Faimdlie^~^F, 256. v. 2. 
An ancient seat upon the Tweed, in Selkirkshire. In a po- 
pular edition of the first patt of Thomas the Rhymer, the 
fairy queen thus addresses him ; 

<* Gin ye wad meet wi' me again. 
Gang to the bonny banks of Faimalie.** 
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